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ERRATA. 


Page 14, lino 10, for river read G’hagra river. 
„ 27, line 1 ,for to read and to. 

„ „ line 25, for downfall read downfal. * 

28, second not Koch read of Koch. 



In the end ol last year, General Cunningham, Director of the Aivhico- 
logical Survey of India, forwarded to tin.* Asiatic Society, for publication in 
the Journal, a unique collection of rubbings of M uluimmadan inscriptions 
from Denial and various places up-country, and in tin* Proceedings of our 
Society for .January last, 1 gave an account of tin; importance of these 
rubbings with reference to the history of Bengal. Dr. J. Wise of Dacca, 
Mr. Walter Ilourkc, Mr. E. V. Wcstniacott, C. S., and Mr. W. L. Hcclcy, 
C. S.. have also favoured the Society with valuable robbings and notes on the 
localities where they were obtained, and 1 shall delay no longer to carry 
out ; he wishes of the donors and publish my readings with a tew notes 
suggested by the subject. I have also examined our coin cabinet, which I 
found to contain some unpublished Denial coins of threat value. 

The importance of mural and inedallic evidence for Hengal History 
arises from the paucity and meagreness of written sources. Whilst for the 
liistorv of the Dibit Empire we possess general and special histories, often 
the work of contemporaneous writers, we have only secondary sources and 
incident al remarks for the early Muhammadan period of J leiigal, i. e., from 
A. D., 120J to LodS. Nizamuddin Ahmad, who served Akbar as liakhslb, 
the friend and protwetor of the historian lhidaoni, is the first writer that 
gives in bis Tahaqat i Akbari, which were completed in 101)0, a short con- 
nected account of the independent kings of Bengal from IdJS to LOTS. 
Eor the time between lliOJ and LddS, we dc[icnd on incidental remarks 
made by Dihli writers, as Minhaj i Sira j, liarant, and ’Afif. Kiri<ht:di, 
who Uourished in the beginning ol* the 171 li century, has a chapter on tin: 
same period as Nizam ; hut though In? gives a little more, it seems that he 
used the same, at present unknown, sourer' as the author of the Tabaqat i 
Akbari. llut theie can be no doubt that this source was a work defective in 
ehronologv and meagre oi details. Tirishtah also cites a historical com- 
pilation by one IIap Muhammad of Qundahar, of which no copy is at; pre- 
sent. known to exist. 

Tltf latest writer on Bengal History is dliulam Husain of Zaidpiir, 
poetically styled '►Salim,’ who composed his or ‘ the Garden* 

oi Kings, at the request of Mr. George Udney of Maldali. This work, the 
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title of which contains in the numerical value of the letters the date of its 
completion (A. H. 1202, or A. D. 1787-88), is rare, hut is much prized as 
being the fullest account in Persian of the Muhammadan History of Bengal, 
which the author brings down to his own time. From a comparison of 
his work with that by Firislitah, it is evident that for the early portion 
he has used books which are likewise unknown at present, and it is unfor- 
tunate that his preface gives no information on this point.* His additional 
source, it is true, cannot have been a work of considerable size ; yet he gives 
valuable dates which, as will be seen below, are often confirmed by 
collateral evidence. Salim has also made a fair use of the antiquities of 
the Gaur District. Stewart, who used the Riyaz as the basis of his 
History of Bengal, has given a translation of the greater part of the work ; 
but from a leaning to Firislitah he has left out useful passages, which will 
be found below. 

A commentary on Inscriptions necessarily contains references to the 
history and the geography of the country ; but in order not to overload tho 
subject with unconnected remarks, I have, in tho following, separated the 
geographical from the historical portion, and have thus found means to 
collect, in a convenient way, numerous stray notes which for several years 
have been accumulating in the course of my historical studies. 

h 

# When quoting this unknown sonreo, Salim uses phrases as * dar risdlali c d(dah m 
am y * I have seen in some pamphlet/ or * ba-qavle? * according to another state- 
ment,’ &c. 

Tho Asiatic Society Library has ouo MS. of the Riyazussalatin (No. 526), written 
in bold shikastah, 277 pages, 8vo., 15 lines per page, copied in 1851 at Ilajipur by 
one Sadruddin Ahmad. Beginning — Jahdn jethdu hamd, sazdwdr i bdnjdh i jahdn-dfartno 
ast, kih tn mazdhir i kaund-rd ba-yad i qudrat i kdmilah i kfavdsh ba-hilyah i wujud 
wuhalla sdkhtah , &c. Tho work consists of a Prefaoo in four parts, and four Chapters, 
of which the last contains two parts. Tho end contains the following description of 
the character of the “ new rulers” — 

“ The English among tho Christians are adorned with the head-dress of wisdom 
and skill, and ornamented with the garb of generosity and good manners. In resolu- 
tion, activity in war, and in festivities, in administering justice and helping tho 
oppressed, they are unrivalled ; and their truthfulness is so great, that they would 
nob break a promise, should they even lose their lives. They admit no liar to their 
society, are pious, faithful, pitiful, and honorable. They have neither learnt the 
letters of deceit, nor have they read the pago of vice ; and though their religion is 
opposed to ours, they do not interfere with the religion, rites, and propagation of tho 
Muhammadan faith. 

UfcjjaA; cAJUab' 0 O-*#} cjfjA cib 

All wrangling about faith and heresy leads to tho same place : the dream is one 
and the same dream, though tho interpretations may dilfer.” 



Taut I. — GEOGRAPHICAL. 

Before the conquest of Bengal by the Muhammadans under Bakhtyar 
Khilji in A. I). 1203, Bengal is said to have been divided into five districts — 

(1) R a d h a, the country west of the Hugli and south of the Ganges ; 

(2) B a g cl i, the delta of the Ganges ; (3) Bang a, the country to the east 
of, and beyond, the delta ; (4) B a r e n cl r a, the country to the north of the 
Padma (Podda) and between the Karataya and the Mahananda rivers ; and 
(5) M i t h i 1 a, the country west of the Mahananda. We do not know whe- 
ther these names refer to revenue districts, or merely indicate (as they now 
do) popular divisions based upon the course of principal rivers ; but as the 
different orders of Brahmans and Kayastlis take their distinctive names 
from these divisions, it may be assumed that they existed or were recognized 
at the time of Ballala Sen, who classified the two castes. 

The ease with which Bakhtyar Khilji took possession of Bengal by 
his surprise of Nadiya,* the then capital, stands unparalleled in history, 
unless we compare it with the almost peaceful transfer of the same country, 
five hundred and fifty-five years later, from the Muhammadans to the Bast 
India Company. But it would lie wrong to believe that Bakhtyar Khilji 
conquered the whole of Bengal : he merely took possession of the south-eastern 
parts of Mithila, Barendra, the northern portions of Radha, and the north- 
western tracts of Bagdi. This conquered territory received from its capital 
the name of L ak’h nauti, and its extent is described by the author of the 
Tabaqat i Ndqiri, who says that the country of Lak’hnauti lies tp both sides 
of the Ganges and consists of two wings : the eastern one is called Barendra, 
to which Beokot belongs ; and the western has the name of Pal [/. e., 
Itadha], to which Lak’hnur belongs. Hence the same writer also distin- 
guishesf Lak’hnauti- Deokot from Lak’lmauti-Lak’lmur. From the town 
of Lak’hnauti to Dcokot on the one side, and from Lak’hnauti to the door 
of Lak’hnur, on the other side, an embanked road (pul) passes, ten days’ 
march. Distinct from the country of Lak’hnauti is Banga ( diydr i Bang, 
Bangadesb, Tabaq&t, p. 207), and in this part of Bengal the descendants of 
the Lak'limaniyah kings of Nadiya still reigned in A. 11. 058, or 1200, A. D., 
when Minliaj i Siraj, the author of the Tabaqat, wrote liis history. J Deokot, 
which still gives name to a large parganah, was correctly identified by 
Buchanan with the old fort near Dauidama, on the left bank of the Purna- 

* Lak’liman Son, the last king of Bengal, though called king, cannot have been 
much moro than tho principal zamlndar of his time. “ Ho was a liboral man,” says 
the author of the Tabaqat, “ and never gave less than a lak’h of cowries, when ho 
made a present— may God lessen his punishment in hell !” 

t Tabaqat, pp. 162, 242. 

X Tabaqat Namin', p. 151. Thus an expedition against Banga by tho governor 
of Lak'hnauti is mentioned in 657. Tabaqat Nat^iri, p. 267. 



blmba, south of Din&jpur. Close to it lies Gangar&mpur with its ruins, 
and the oldest Muhammadan inscription known in Bengal.* Lak’hnur,+ 
the town or ‘ than ah 1 of the other “ wing,” has not yet been identified. 
The name occurs in no Muhammadan history after the time of the Tabaqat 
i Na^ri, and the only hint given is, that it lay west of the Hiigli, on the 
road, at about the same distance from Lak’hnauti city as Deokot lay from 
the capital — which would be the northern portion of District Birbhum. 

Minhaj’s remark that Banga was, in 1200, still in the hands of Lak’h- 
man Sen’s descendants, is confirmed by the fact that Sunnargaon is not 
mentioned in the Tabaqat ; nor does it occur on the coins of the first century 
of Muhammadan rule. It is first mentioned in the Tan' 7c A i Barani as 
the residence, during Balban’s reign, of an independent llai ; hut under 
Tughluq Shah (A. D. 1323), Sunnargaon and Satgaon, which likewise 
appears for the first time, are the seats of Muhammadan governors, the term 
4 Bangahih’ being now applied to the united provinces of Lak’hnauti, 
S&tgaon, and Sunnargaon. J 

The Tarikli i Barani, the Tarlkli i Firuzshahi by ’Afif, and the Travels 
of Il)ii Bat Utah yield but little additional information. Firuzabacl, or 
Panduah (north of Maldaha, or Maidah) which General Cunningham sig- 
nificantly calls 4 Hazrat Panduah,’ or ‘ Panduah, the Residence,’ appears as 
the new capital, and in connexion with it Fort Ekdalah, said to he ‘ near 
Panduah.’ The actual site of this fort is still a master of doubt ; even the 

* Of Kai Kiuis Shah, A 1). 1297. Journal, A. 8. B., 1872, Pt. I., p. 102. 

Major Raverty, of wlioso translation of tho Tabaqat two fasciculi have just- 
appeared, informs mo that all his best MSS. have Lak’liuur. Tho Bibliotheca 

Indica edition lias and often also > and it was, no doubt, tho last spell- 

ing that led Stewart to substitute Nagor (in western Birbhum), which certainly lies 
in tho direction indicated. Outside of tho Maralha wall of Nagor, wo havo a Lak’hi- 
pur and a Lak’liinarayanpur. 

J Barani, p. 452. IJo spells Satgaon, not Satgaon. It is almost useless to remark 
on tho geography of Bengal as given in tho Tabaqat before tho appearance of Major 
Raverty’s translation, who has collated nearly all existing MSS. of the work. The 
Bibliotheca Indica edition is untrustworthy. Taking it, however, as it is, wo find tho 
following places mentioned — Nudiyah, in this spelling, for Nadiya; Lak’hnauti; 
jBanga; Ilal (Rad ha) ; Barendra ; Lak’lmur; Deokot ; Narkoti (F), jh&i 

pp. 156 to 158; > LSj/^ (?), p. 158; (?) and (perhaps 

p. 158; Bangaon, p. 153; Fort Bishnkot, founded by Husamuddin ’Iwaz 
near Lak’hnauti, iqj. 180, 243. Besides these, a few places arc mentioned on tho 
frontiers of Bengal, as Kamrud (always with this spelling) for Kamrup; 

Jagannath ( Puri) P ; and a few places in A'sam or Tibbat ; I*, p. 2G3 ; and 

J6jnagar, regarding which vide below. 

The Tarikh i Firishtah furnishes the isolated fact of the foundation of Rangpur 
by Bakhtyar Kiiilji on* the frontier of Bengal (Lucknow Edition, p. 293). 
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author of the Riyazussalatln, who lived in the neighbourhood of Maldah 
and Panel uali, says nothing about it.* * * § 

About 850 A. TI. (A JJ. IMG), during the reign of Naqiruddin Mah- 
mud Shah, the capital was transferred to Gaur. Thus Lak’hnauti is hence- 
forth again called in history. The transfer, though it may have been connected 
with the restoration of an old dynasty, was unfortunate. Gaur lies in the 
middle between the Ganges and the Mahananda, thus occupying, as is the 
case in all Deltaic lands, the lowest site ; and east of it lies the Kallak Saja 
marsh, called in the Ain Chuttid-pallid , into which the drainage of the 
town opened. Every increase in the waters of the Ganges caused the marsh, 
which is connected with it, to rise, and “if the [earthen] embankment broke, 
the town was under water, ”f and the drainage was driven back into the 
town. Hence the removal of the capital, a short time afterwards, to 
T;indab,J and the ultimate desertion of the town as a fever centre for Kaj- 
maliall. 

The meagre information supplied by the Tabaqat i Nizami and Firisli- 
tali throws no further light on the geography of Bengal, but leaves the 
impression that during the reigns of the independent kings (A. 11. 739 to 
9M, or A. D., 1338 to 1538) the extent of Muhammadan Bengal was the 
same as what we find it in A. D. 1582, the year in which Todar Mall pre- 
pared his rent-roll of Bengal, a copy of which Abul Fazl has given in the 
Ain. 

The coins and inscriptions of the above period yield a few particulars. 
We have the seven Bengal mint towns given by Thomas, § to which 1 can 

* Mr. Thomas compares with Ekdnlah (ho name of ‘ Jugdula/ a village oast of 
Hazrat Pamluah, towards tho Turuabhaba. Tlio Indian Atlas Shoot No. 119 also 
mentions a villago Jagdal duo north of Maldaha, near tlio Mahananda, in Lat. 
25° 17' 30'', and a ‘ Jugdul’ and a‘ Jugdaf will bo found south-east of Gaur, Long. 
88° 28', Lat. 21° 42. Even in other parts tho namo is common ; fur Jagdal is tho Bangali 
4 Jogoddul/ 4 a loaf of tho world/ tho world being tlio lotus, and each town a petal of it. 
Another Ekdalah will be found on tho sumo shoot, south-east of 13 ogr a (Bagura), 
Long. 89° •!.'(/ 30", Lat. 21° 35' 15", and a third is in Rajskahi, a little south-west of 
Nator. The namo seems to bo tho Bangali ‘having one wing f and Dodala 

4 having two wings/ occurs likowiso as a namo of villages. 

f Ain i Akbarf. * 

% Ronnell marks 4 Torah* near tho Pagla Hiver (a branch of the Ganges and 
perhaps tho old bod of the river), sontli-west of tho fort of Gaur. “ Tanda standeth 
from tlio rivor Gaugos a league, because in times past tho river (lowing over tlio 
bankes in time of raine did drowno tho countrcy and many villages, and so they do 
remaino. And the old way tlio rivor Ganges was wont to run, romainoth drio, wliich 
is tho occasion that tlio citio doeth stand so farre from tho water.” Ralph Fitch. 

Tho losses of Akbar’a Bengal army in Gaur will bo found in my Ain translation, 
p 376. 

§ Lak’hnauti, Firuzabdd (Panduah), Satgaon, Shalir i Nau (P), Ghiyaspur, 
Sunnurgaon, and Mu’azzumdbad. Chronicles, p. 151. 
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now add throe more, viz. Fathabad, Khalifatabad, and Husainabad, which 
will be discussed below. The inscriptions reveal the important fact, that 
Bengal was divided into revenue divisions called Mahalls, over which, as in 
the .Dihll empire, Shiqdars* * * § were placed, and into larger circles under 
i Sarlashkars,’ or military commanders, who have often also the title of Vazir 
(Diwan). Of places mentioned on inscriptions I may cite — Iqlim Mu’az- 
zamahad (Eastern Maimansingh) ; Thanah Laur (north-western Silluit, — 
both occur also united under the same Sarlashkar) ; Sarliat, in western 
Birbhum, now in the Santal Parganahs ; Ldopallah, east of the Island in 
the Hugli opposite Tribeni Gli6t, evidently in olden times an important 
place as lying at the point where the Jabuna leaves the llugli and 
commences her tortuous course, first easterly, then southerly, into the 
Sundarban ;t and also several places w^iicli have not yet been identified, as 
Simbibad, Hadigarh, and Sajla-Mankhbad.J 

From the middle of the 16th century we have the works and maps of 
Portuguese historians, notably the classical ‘ Da Asia’ by Joao de Barros (died 
1570) ; and the graphic descriptions of Crosar Frederick (1570) and ltalph 
Fitch (1588 to 1501). Nor must I forget the Persian traveller Amin lia/i, 
an uncle of Nur Jahan, who composed his ‘ Haft Iqlim’ in A. H. 1002 (A. D. 
1501) ; but it is doubtful whether he visited Bengal, or merely wrote down 
what he heard at Agrali. I shall occasionally refer to the works of these 
travellers below. § 

But by far the most interesting contribution to the geography of 
Bengal, in spite of the unsatisfactory state of the MSS., is Todar Mall’s 
rent-roll. Though of 1582, it may he assumed that Todar Mall merely gave 
in it what he found to exist with regard to both divisions and revenue ; for 
Bengal was only subjugated during Jahangir’s reign, and properly assessed 

* now extensively the Hindus were employed as revenue officers may bo soon 
from the fact that the Arabic- Persian Shiqddr and Majmu'ahddr have become Bangui! 
family names, generally spelt * Sikdar’ and ‘ Mozoomdar.’ 

f The island opposite Tribeni has a conspicuous place on Do Barros’ Map of 
Bengal and on that by Blaev (vide 1 J 1. IV.), The maps also agree with Abul Fazl’s 
Btatemont in the Ain, that at Tribeni there are three branches, one the Saraswati, on 
which Satgaon lies ; the other, the Ganga, now called tho Huglf ; and the third, the 
Jon or Jabuna (Jamuua). De Barros and Blaev’s Maps show the three branches of 
almost equal thickness, tho Saraswati passing Satigam (Satgaon), and Cliouma 
(Chaumuha in Hugh District, north), and tho Jabunk flowing westwards to Buram 
(Bofhan, in tho 24-Parganahs). 

J Journal, A. S. Bengal, 1870, Pt. I., p. 284. 

§ I have not mentioned Nicold do Conti’s Travels (1419 to 1444, A. D.), becauso 
ho only mentions one town in Bengal, Ccrtwve on tho Gauges, which Col. Yule has 
identified with the* Shahr i Nau/ or * Now Town’ on Sikandar Shah’s coin of 1379 
(Thomas, In. Coinago of Bengal, Journal, A. S. Bengal, 1867, p. 65) $ but the position 
of this town is still a matter of doubt. 



by Prince Slmja’ a short time before 1(558. In the Ain we find that Bengal 
proper was divided into 19 Sirkars, and 082 Mahalls. Eight of the 19 Sirkars, 
and 204 of the 682 Mahalls, have Muhammadan names. Tlie rent-roll in- 
cluded both the Jcluiligah Q genuine,’ vulgo khalsa) or crownlands, and the 
aqfd or jdgir lands, i. c. lands assigned to officers in lieu of pay or mainten- 
ance of troops. The distribution of the Sirkars depended, as in the old 
Hindu division, on the courses of the Ganges, Bliagirathi, and Megna, 
or, as the A'in expresses it, on the courses of the Padmawati, Ganga, and 
Brahmaputra, as will be seen from the following list of the Sirkars. 

A. Sirkars North and East of the Ganges. 

1. S i r k a r L a V h n a u t i, qj JannataMd, extending from Taliagarlu 
(Iv’l uilgaon, Colgong) along the northern banks of the Ganges, and including 
a few mahalls now belonging to district Bhagalpur and Purniah, and nearly 
the whole of Maldah district. Besides Gaur, this Sirkar contained the 
ancient town of Bangamuti.* * * § GO mahalls; khalsa revenue, Bs. 471,174. f 

2. S i r k a r P u r n i a h, or Piiranniah, the greater and chiefly westerly 
portion of the present district of Purniah, as far as the Mahananda. J 
9 mahalls ; revenue Bs. 160,219. 

8. Sirka r Taj p u r, extending over Eastern Purniah east of the 
Mahananda, and Western Dinajpur. 29 mahalls ; revenue, Bs. 162,096. 

4. Si rkar Pan j rah, so called from the Ilawcli m ah all Pan j rah, 
north-cast of the town of Dinajpur, on the Atrai Biver, comprising the greater 
part of Dinajpiir district. 21 mahalls revenue, Bs. 14*5,081. 

5. Sirkar G ’ h o r a g ’ h a t, so called from the town of G’horag’hat 
or Chauk’handi on the right bank of the Karataya, comprising portions of 
Dinajpiir, Bangpiir, and Bagura (Bograh) districts, as far as the Brahma- 
putra. Being a frontier district towards Koch Bihar and Koch Ha jo, it 
contained numerous jSgir lands of Afghan chiefs and their descendants. The 
Sirkar produced a great deal of raw silk. 88 mahalls ; revenue, Bs. 202,077. § 

6. Sirkar B a r b a k a b a d, so called from Barbak Shah, king of 
Bengal (vide below), and extending from Sirkar Lak’hnauti along the Podda 
to Bagura. It comprises portions of Maldah and Dinajpiir, and a large part 
of Bajshalu, and Bagura. Its cloths were well known, especially the stuffs 

* Maldah is onco mentioned in the Tuzulc i Jalidngtrt (p. 178) — “ When I [Jahangir] 
was prince, I had made a promise to Mir Ziyauddm of Qa/.win, a Saifi Sayyid, who has 
since received the title of Mustafa Khan, to give him and liis children Pargannh Maldah, 
a well known Parganah in Bengal. This promise was now porformod (A. D. 1017). 

t Akbarshalu Rupees (1 Rupee = 40 dams). Grant substitutes ‘ Sicca Rupees,’ 
at 2s. 3d. 

X It seems as if tho Mahananda, in its upper course, is often called Mahamidi. 
Van den Broucke calls it on his map * Martnade.’ 

§ Some MSS. have 209,577 Rs. 
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called khagah (the “ koses” of old writers) as the khagah of Shahbazpur, 
the gahan the ‘ sancs/ or * sahnes’ of Dutch writers), and the 

mdmini. 38 malialls ; revenue, Its. 430,288. 

7. S i r k a r B a z u h a, extending from the preceding across the 
Brahmaputra into Silliat, comprising portions of Jtajshaln, Bagura, Pabna, 
Maiman Singh, and reaching in the south a little beyond the town of Dhaka 
(Dacca).* The name ; Bazuha’ is the plural of the Persian word bdzu, 1 an 
arm, a wing and all mahalls in this Sirkar have the word bdzu after their 
name, which on our survey maps appears under the Bangali form ‘Bajoo.’f 
32 mahalls ; revenue, the largest of all Sirkars, Us. 987,021. To this 
Sirkar belonged Dhaka, and Shcrpur Murcha, or Mihmanshalu, soutli 
of Bagura on the Karataya, which is several times mentioned in the 
Akbarnamali as a military station. 

8. Sirkar S il li at, adjacent to the preceding, chiefly cast of the 

Surma Diver. As will be seen below, the country was only conquered by the 
Muhammadans in the end of the 14th century, and was exposed to continual 
invasions from Tiparah and A'sam. According to Marco Polo, the Ain, and 
the Tuzuk, Silhat supplied India with eunuchs. Jahangir issued an edict for- 
bidding the people of Silhat to castrate boys. Like Kamriip, Silliat is also 
often mentioned as the land of wizards and witches, and the fame of its jddu, 
or witchcraft, is still remembered at the present day. 8 mahalls ; revenue, 
Ks. 107,032. **, 

9. Sirkar Sunn&rgaon, to both sides of the Megna and the 
Brahmaputra, containing portions of western Tiparah, Bhatua, and Nodk’hali, 
subject to repeated attacks by the Bajahs of Tiparah and Arakan. 52 ma- 
halls ; revenue, Us. 258,283. The Haft Iqlim gives Es. 330,000. 

* Stewart says that Dliaka is a modern town, " because the name docs not occur 
in the Am.” But it does ; vide my text edition, p. 407, where the Mahal I to which 
it belongs, is called Dliakka Bazu. Jn Gladwin’s spoiling ‘ Duklia Bazoo’ it is, how- 
ever, scarcely recognizable. Dhaka occurs in the Akbarnamali as an Imperial tlninah 
in 1584; and 8ir A. Phayre (ri<le above, p. 53) montions it in 1400. 

f Thus tlio country west of Pahna is called 1 Bajooras* and cast of it ‘ Bajoocliup’ 
—corruptions of HdzA i rant, * the right wing/ and Bd:. u i chap ‘the left wing/ Otlier 
corruptions are — Esub, or Eshnb, or Esop, or leaf, for * Yusuf / thus * Esubshye/ for 
* Yusuf-shalu / Nasipore, for Nasibpur, (from Na<p'b Shah) ; Nujeepore, for Najibpur j 
Ilaleeshur (opposite Tribeni) for Halishahr, sss Haweli i Shalir [Sdtgaon] ; Maliomed- 
sliyo forlMahmudslnlW, (Jessore) j Bajitpore, for Bayazidpur (in Dinajpur) ; Julfursliye, 
for Zafarshaln, (not Ja’farshaln) ; Kali Modunpur (which sounds like a Hindu name), 
Kalhn-uddinpur ; Puladassy, north of Bagura, for Fuladslialu ; Masidpore and Majid- 
pore, for Masjidpur (vide Beames, ^Cornp. Grammar, p. 209). 

In the spelling of Bengal names care should be taken with the frequent ending 
da ha , ‘eddy/ as Maldalui, spelt in Persian Maldah ; but the final h is radical, and the 
name should not bo spelt Malda, as Mahvah, Rajah, &c., = Malwa, lidja, &c. 

Aurangzfb forbade by edict spellings like Mai wall, Bajal], &e. ; he wanted people 
to spell Malwa, Raja. 



10. Sirkar Chatgaon (Chittagong), never properly annexed 
before the reign of Aurangzib. 7 mahalls ; revenue, Rs. 285,007. 

13. Sirhdrs in the Delta of the Ganges. 

11. Sirkar Satgaon. A small portion only, the land between the 

Hugh and the Saraswati, lay west of the Hugh, whilst the bulk of the Sirkar 
comprised the modern district of the 24-Parganahs to the Kabadak, western 
Nadiyd, south-western Murshidabad, and extended in the south to Hatiagarh 
below Diamond Harbour. To this Sirkar belonged Mahall Kalkatta 
(Calcutta) which, together with two other mauza’s, ]>aid, in 1582, a land 
revenue of Rs. 23,005. 53 mahalls ; revenue, 11s. 418,118. 

12. Sirkar Mahmudab&d, so called after one of the three 
Mahmud Shahs of Bengal, and comprising northern Nadiya, northern 
Jessore, and western Faridpur. 88 mahalls ; revenue, Its. 290,256. 

13. Sirkar K h a 1 i f a t a b a d, or southern Jessore and western Ba- 
cjirganj. The Sirkar is called after KlmlifataMd, which was the name of the 
small H aweli-parganah nearBagherhat (vide below). The largest mahall of this 
Sirkar was Jesar (Jessore), or Rasulpur ; and among others, we find here the 
Mahalls Mundagaehha and Malikpiir, which the Khan i A’zam, when gover- 
nor of Bengal under Akbar (Ain translation, p. 326), is said to have given 
to Bhabeshwar Rdi, the ancestor of the present Rajahs of Jesar. The name 
of Jesar, therefore, occurs as early in 1582 ; hence Van den Broueke’s map 
(1660) also gives it conspicuously as ‘Jessore.’* 35 mahalls; revenue, 
Es. 135,053. 

14. Sirkar F a t h a b 6 d, so called after Fath Shah, king of Bengal, 
comprising a small portion of Jessore, the whole of Faridpur, southern 
Baqirganj, portions of Dhaka district, and the Islands ofDak’hin Shahbazpur, 
Sondip, and Sidhu, at the mouth of the Megna. The 1 town of Faridpur lies 
in the Ilaweli Parganah of Fathabad. 3 mahalls, revenue, Rs. 199,239. 

15. Sirkar B a k 1 a,| or Isma’ilpur, north-east of the preceding, com- 
prising portions of Baqirganj and Dhaka districts. It is the Bacala of old 
maps. 4 mahalls ; revenue, Rs. 178,756. 

C. SirJcdrs South of the Ganges and West of the BliagiratM (Ildgli) . 

16. S i r k & r A u d a m b a r, or T a n d a h, comprising the greater portion 
of Murshidabad district, with portions of Birbhum. The name Audambar 
occurs also in other parts of India, e. g. in Kaehh.J Tandah did not long 
enjoy the position of capital : Sher Shah already had made plans to remove it 

# Vide, liowevor, Westland, Jossoro Report, p. £l). 

t The author of the Siyarnl Mntaakhkhartn calls it Hogla (il?%A), from the 
Bangdli word hogla, which signifies marsh rood — a name which no doubt explains tlm 
name of Huglfjbut he strangely confounds Sirkdr Ihikla with Sirkar Satgdo\i (Ilugli). 

J Vide Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, I, p. 248. 
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to A'g Mahall on the opposite bank. But this was only carried out by 
Rajah Man Singh, who changed the name of A'g Mahall to Raj Maha.ll, 
and subsequently to Akbamagar. The same Sirkar became again in later 
times under Prince Shuja’ the scat of government, and later still under 
Nawab Ja’far Murshid Quli Ivhan, who changed the name of the old town 
of Makhqu^abad,* the Muxahad or Mnxadahad of old maps, to Murshid- 
6bad. 52 mahalls ; revenue, Rs. GO t, 985. The Haft Iqlim gives its revenue 
atRs. 507,570. 

17. S i r k & r S h a r i f a b a d, south of the preceding, comprising the 
remaining portions of Birbhum, and a large portion of Bardwan district, 
together with the town of Bardwanf itself. Mahalls Barbak Singh and Path 
Singh, so called after the Bengal kings Barbak Shall and Path Shah, atul 
Sherpur ’Atai, where Man Singh defeated the Afghans (Ain translation, 
p. 341) also belonged to this Sirkar. 2G mahalls ; revenue, Rs. 502,218. 

18. Sirkar SulaimanabAd, a straggling Sirkar, which comprised 

a few southern parganahs in the modern districts of Nadiya, Bardwan, and the 
whole north of llugli district. This Sirkar was so called after Sulaiman 
Shah of Bengal, who also called several parganahs after himself in Mursliid- 
abad, Jessore, and Baqirganj districts ; but whether the name was too long, 
or was purposely changed after Akbar’s conquest of Bengal in honor of 
Prince Salim (Jaliangir), it only occurs now-a-days in the form ‘ Salimabad.’ 
The chief town of the Sirkar was Salimabad [Sulafoianabad], on the left 
bank of the Damudar, south-east of the town of Bardwam It is marked as 
‘ map. Ola (the old name of Birnagar) in 

Nadiya, known from the Srimanta legend, and Panduah, on the K. I. 
Railway, with its Buddhist ruins and ancient mosques, also belong to this 
Sirkar. 31 mahalls ; revenue, Rs. 410,749. 

19. Sirkar Madaran, extending in a semicircle from Nagor in 
Western Birbhum over Raniganj along the Damudar to above Bardwan, 
and from there over K’hand Ghosh, Jahanabad, Chandrakon& (Western 
Hugh District) to Mandalg’hat, at the mouth of the Rupnarayan River. 
16 mahalls ; revenue, Rs. 235,085. 

Thus the above nineteen Sirkars, which made up Bengal in 1582, paid 
a revenue on khalsa lands, inclusive of a few duties on salt, hd(s, and 

# The Akbarndmah mentions a Makl^uc Khan, brother of Sa’id Kh£n ; vide my 
Ain translation, p. 388. Making Khan served in Bengal and Bihar, and his brother 
Sa’id Khan was for some time governor of Bengal. 

f The Muhammadan pr onunciation of the Bangali Jiordomdn. The Haft Iqlim 
mentions an extraordinary custom that obtained in this Sirkar. €i Feminae hujus 
provinciae iustrmnentum quoddam fictilo penis instar in vulvam et in anum inferunt, 
nt sordes removeant. The old kings have in vain tried to break them off this habit.” 

Regarding the Muhammadan antiquities of Bardwan, vide Journal, As. Bengal, 
for 1871, Pt. I, p 254. 
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fisheries, of 253,482,100 (lams, or Rs. 0,337,052.* According to Grant, the 
value of the jagir lands was fixed at Its. 4,348,892, so that we have, in 
1582, A. D., as total revenue of Bengal, in its then circumscribed limits, the 
sum of Its. 10,085,914. This was levied from the ryots in specief as the 
equivalent of the rub', or fourth share, of the entire produce of the land, 
claimed by the sovereign as despotic proprietary lord of the soil. 

This rent-roll remained in force during the reign of Jahangir. The 
remittances from Bengal to Dihli were, it is true, not very regular, nor up 
to the sums levied, so much so that Jahangir appointed, in the end of his 
reign, Fidui Khan, governor of Bengal, merely because he promised to send 
regularly one million of rupees to court. Under Shahjahan, the boundaries 
of Bengal were extended in the South-West, Medinipur and Hijli having 
been attached to Bengal, and in the East and North-East by conquests in 
Tiparah and Koch Hfljo ; and when Prince Shuja’ was made governor, he 
made, shortly before 1058, a new rent-roll, which shewed 34 Sirkars and 
1350 Maluills, and a total of revenue, on khalsa and jagir lands, of Rs. 
13,115.907. Sliuja’s rent-roll remained in force till .1722, an addition having 
been made after the conquest of Chatgaon. In that year, Nawab Ja’far 
Khan (Murshid Quli Khan) issued his Kamil Jama' Tkmdri, or 4 Perfect 
Rent-roll,’ in which Bengal wasdivided into 34 Sirkars, forming 13 Chaklahs, 
and sub-divided into 1000 Parganahs, with a revenue of Rs. 14,288,180. 

It was, however, only after the rule of Nawab Ja’far Khan that the 
Abwdb revenue^ gradually appeared in the books. Though vast sums had 
been levied on this head, they had been looked upon as private emoluments 
of office. As early as in the tenure of Shuja’ Khan, Nawab Ja’far \s 
successor, we find the Abwabs entered as yielding Rs. 2,172,952, and they 
rapidly increased under ’AH Virdi Khan and Q&sim Khan, so that, when 
the E. I. Company in 1705 acquired the Diw&ui, the net amount of all 
revenue collected by authority in Bengal was Rs. 25,024,223. 

It is not my intention to enter here further in the historical portion 
of the revenue question of Bengal, nor shall I minutely describe the 
►Sirkars and the Mahalls or detail the historical and geographical 

* Grant’s total is Rs. 6,844,260, or Rs. 7,208 more, chiefly on account of tho 
higher sum given by him for Sirkar G’horag’hH^. Vtli Report, p. 258. 

f “The ryots ( ra’iyyat ) of Bengal are obedient and ready to pay taxes. Dining 
eight months of the year they pay tho required sums by instalments. They personally 
bring the money in rupees and goldmuhurs to tho appointed place. Payment in 
kind is not usual. Grain is always cheap. The people do not object to a survey of 
the lands, and the amount of the land tax is settled by the collector and the ryot 
(nasaq). His Majesty, from kindness, has not altered this systom.” Ain i Akbari. 

J Imposts as fees on the renewal of annual leases of zanundars (khayuawi'si) ; 
nazrdnahs ; fees for remission of imperial revenue ; zar i mahaut, or imposts levied for 
the maintenance of the Nawab’ s elephants j and many uioio. 
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changes that took place ; these 1 must necessarily reserve for the second 
volume of my Ain translation. 13 ut 1 shall now attempt to trace the 
frontiers of Bengal under the Muhammadan rule as far as existing historical 
sources allow us to do. 

The Frontiers of Muhammadan Bengal. 

Abulfazl estimates the breadth of Bengal from Garlii to Chatgaon at 
four hundred kos. From north to south, the longest line was from Koch 
Bihar to Chittua in Sirkar Medinipur. “ The zamindars are mostly 
lxayasths.” Not a word is said on the strength of the Muhammadan popula- 
tion, or the progress of Islam — comparative statistics were not thought of in 
his age. The remark made hy old English travellers that the inhabitants 
of the islands and the coast of south-eastern Bengal were chiefly Muham- 
madans, and the uncertain legend regarding the introduction, in the 
beginning of the 10th century, of Islamitie rites into Chatgaon hy Nuyrat 
Shah are the only allusions that I have seen on the subject. Neither history 
nor legends allude to the conversions among the semi-aboriginal rural 
population, that must on a large scale have taken place during the reigns 
of the independent kings of Bengal, chiefly, no doubt, through the exertions 
of the numerous Afghan Jagirdars. 

The military and naval power of the country is fixed at 23,330 
liorse, 4,260 guns, 1,170 elephants, and 4,400 boats. In Nawab Ja’far’s 
rent-roll, however, the strength of the naval establishment ( natvard ) 
consisted of 768 armed cruisers and boats, which were principally 
stationed at Dhaka, to guard the coast against the Mags and foreign 
pirates; and the number of sailors included 923 Firingis, chiefly employed 
as gunners. The annual charges of the navy, including construction and 
repairs, was fixed at Us. 843,452, which was levied under the name of 
’ amalah i naward from parganahs in South- Eastern Bengal. The same 
rent-roll mentions that the garrisons along the whole eastern frontier from 
Chatgaon to Kangamati on the Brahmaputra consisted of 8,112 men ( ahshani ), 
who cost 359,180, Us. per annum. 

Of the roads in Bengal we have no information prior to Van den 
Broucke’s map (1660) in Valentyn’s work. He marks (1) a principal road 
passing over Patna, Hunger, and Kajmahall to Suti, where the Bhagirathi 
leaves the Ganges. From here a branch went to Moxudabath (Murshid- 
abad), Plassi (Palasi), and Hagdia,* crossed the Bhagirathi for Gasiapore, 

* Hagdia is Agardip. Van den Broucke’s map gives hero an interesting 
particular. Ho inaiks Hagdia on the left bank of the river, and Gasiapoor (Ghazipur) 
on the right bank Both places lie now far from the right bank, with only a small 
k’httl between them, and a large semi-circular lake round both. The lake, as else- 
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and passed on to Bardwdn, Medinipur, Bhadrak (wrongly marked on the 
right bank of the Baitarani), and Ka£ak. The other branch went from 
Suti along the right bank of the Poddato Fathabad, from where it passed on 
to Dhaka. These two branches are marked as principal roads ( shdfri rant ah'). 
(2) A road from Bardwan to Bacearesoor (Baklesar in Birbhum, famous 
for its hot springs, within the Maratha Intrenclnnent of Nagor), and from 
there to Qasiinbazar and the banks of the Ganges, and across the river to 
* liasiaarhati.’ This is Majrahatti, on the left bank of the Podda, now also a 
ferry place, near the entrance of the llurul Diver, below liampur Boalia, 
and seems to be the Qazihatti (Bong. Kajierhatti), which Abulfazl 
mentions in the Ain. From Hasiaarhati the road passed to a place called 
H arwa, and from there to Ceerpoor Mirts, i. e. Sherpur Murchah, on the 
Karataya, and passing over Tessiadin (Ohandijan, north of Sherpur, ?) to 
Gorregaut (G’horag’hat) and Bareitliela (Baritala) on the Bralnnapulra, 
which will be mentioned below as a frontier town. (3) A road from 
Bardwan over Salimabad, H ugh, Jessore, Bosnali, Fathabad, across the river 
to Sjattorapoer,* Casisulla, and Idrakpur, opposite the confluence of the 
Lak’hia and the Da a sari, near Ballal Sen’s palace. (1) A road from 
Dhaka, across the Dalasari to Piaarpoer and Bedlia, which latter place is 
marked at the point where the Dalasari leaves the Jamuna, and from there 
to Sasiadpoor (Shalizadpur, in Pabnah), and llandiael (Harial). 

The Western Frontier . 

In the north-west, the frontier of Bengal extended but little beyond the 
Ivosi Diver ; but under some of the early Muhammadan governors and the 
independent kings, the Bengal empire included all upper Bihar north of the 
Ganges as far as Saran. Of Ilyas Shah, for example, it is asserted that he 
was the founder of Hajipur, opposite Patna, on the Ghandak, although 
Firuz Shall, on his return from Bengal, appointed for the lirst time Imperial 
collectors in Tirhut. Sikandar Shah’s coins, again, have been found lar 
west of the Ivusi. 

Southern Bihar only belonged to Bengal from the time of the conquest 
by Bakhtyar Khilji to about 730 A. H. (A. D. 1330), when Muhammad 
Tughluq annexed it to Dili li. From 800 again (A. D. 1307), the whole 
ol Bihar belonged to the kingdom of Jaunpur. Under Buhlul again, Darya 
Khan Lohani was governor of Bihar; and under Ibrahim, Darya’s son Baha- 
dur Khan assumed independence in Bihar under the title of Shall Muham- 

whero in Bengal, is the old bod of the river, which now follows the shorter route 
along the chord of the loop. This change, therefore, took place after ititiO. 

Thus also Nadiya lies now on the right bank of the river j but west of the town, 
then? is still the old channel, which goes by the name of Ganga Bharat. 

# Kennel gives JSutrapur j but modern maps give no such name. 
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mad.* It is not clear how far these Afghan chiefs depended on Husain Shah 
of Bengal, whom inscriptions represent firmly established in 903 at 
M unger, while other inscriptions from Bonhara and Cheran (near Saran) 
would lead us to conclude that the whole of Upper Bihar and the western 
portions of Southern Bihar belonged to him in A. H. 908 and 909 (A. D. 
1502, 1503). On the other hand, we. hear in history of the cession by 
Husain Shah of Bihar, Saran, and Tirliut, and of the reconquest of 
these lands by Nu^rat Shah, who, if he could not hold them, assisted the 
Afghans against Babar. N uyrat Shall seems even to have passed J^^ond 
the Ghandak ; for a mosque near Sikandarpur, on the right bank of the rivet, 
in District A’zamgajdi, was built during his reign. ^ 

South of the Ganges, the western frontier is better defined. Fort Ta- 
liagarh, or Garhi,f near K’halgaon (Colgong) on the Ganges, was looked upon 
as the entrance, or key, to Bengal — a position which Muhammadan historians 
compare with that of Fort Sahwan on the Indus, the key of Sindh. 
From Garhl the frontier passed along the Ganges to the south of A'g- 
Maluill (Raj Mahall), when it again turned westward to north-western 
Birbhum, passing along the boundary of the modern Santal Parganahs to 
the confluence of the Barakar and the Damudar, from where it went along the 
left bank of the Damudar to the neighbourhood of the town of Bardwan. 
From here **the frontier took again a westerly direction, and passed along 
the north-western and western boundaries of the modern Hugh and llabrah 
(Howrah) Districts down to Mandalg’hat, where the Itiipnarayan flows into 
the H ugli Kiver. 

This boundary, it will be seen, excludes the whole of the Santal 
Parganahs from the south of K’halgaon to the Barakar, Pachet,J and the 
territory of the Rajahs of Bislinpur (Bankura). In vain do we look in 
Santalia for Muhammadan names of villages and towns ; and though there 
can be no doubt that the Muhammadan kings of Bengal tried to hold parts 
of the hills by establishing th&nahs and appointing jagirholders, no 
permanent settlements were formed. One of the most westerly thanahs in 
southern Santalia was Sarhat, N. W. of Shiuri (Soory) in Birbhum, which 
is mentioned in Tribeni inscriptions ;§ whilst the settlement of Pathan 

* Called in many MSS. Mahmud. 

f It is not known which king built the fort j but it may be accidental that the 
name does not occur in the Tabaqat i Ns<;iri and in Barani. At K’lialgaon, Mahmud 
Shah 1JI., the last independent king of Bengal, died in D45 (1538 A. D.). 

$ Ktgarding the invasion ofChutia Nagpur by the Muhammadans, vide J. A. S. B, 
1871, Part I, p. 111. 

§ Sarhat, spelt on inscriptions Sirhat, lies on the left bank of the Ajai River. Its 
name on modern maps is corrupted to Saruth. Rennoll has Sarhaut. Outside the 
place, the survey maps mark two old forts. A little to the south of it, a village of 
the name of Lukrakhonda is maikod. Rcnnell on his map of Bu bhum (Bengal Atlas, 
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jagirdars, before and after tlie time of Slier Shall, as a standing militia 
against the inroads of the tribes of Jhark’hand (Chutia Nagpur), led to the 
formation of the great Muhammadan zammdan of Birbhum, which gave the 
E. I. Company some trouble. 

In Todar Mall’s rent-roll the following Mali alls are mentioned along 
this portion of the western frontier of Bengal — A'g Mahall (Rajmahall), 
Jvankjol, Kunwar Partab, Molesar,* in Sirkar Audambar or Tandah ; 
Bharkumlah, Akbarslmhi, Katangah, in Slianfahad (Birbhum) ; Nagor> 
Sainbhutn, Shergarh (Raniganj), Champanagan (N. W. of the town of 
Bardwan), Madaran (Jahanabad and Clumdrakona, west of Hugh), Ohittua 
(District Medinipur), and Mandalg’hat, at the mouth of the Rupnarayan, all 
belonging to Sirkar Madaran. 

The name of the frontier mahall of B h a r k u n d a h in Birbhum, men- 
tioned above, seems to have been formerly extended to tlie whole of Birbhum. 
and the Santal Parganahs. In this extended sense, it is used in the Tartkh i 
Daudi, ton De Barros’ map of Bengal, and on Blaev’s map of India ( vide 
PI. IY). In the latter, it is only given as ‘ Barcunda,’ but in the former as 
‘Reino de Barcunda,’ extending from Ferrandus (a corruption of Bardwan) 
to Gorij, in which we recognize Garhi, the ‘key of Bengal.’ West of 
Barcunda, De Blaev and De Barros give ‘ Patanes,’ i. e. the Pathans, 
tlie military and semi-independent landholders of the western Bengal 
frontier. On the Ganges, both maps shew Gouro (Gaur), and opposite to it, 

‘ Para’, for which De Barros gives ‘Rara.’J Both spellings may be mistakes 
for Tara, i e. Tandah, which should of course be on the other side of the 
river; or ‘ Iiara’ stands for the old Hindu division of Radha, which there 
commences. South of ‘ Ferrandus,’ the old maps give ‘ Mandaram’ and 
* C o s ]) e t i r,’ which latter name is wrongly placed on Blaev’s map north of 
Mandaram, whilst De Barros lias it correctly west of it. In Mandaram we 
recognize Madaran, the chief town of Sirkar Madaran, a name which even 
now-a-davs is pronounced by the peasants Mandaran.§ ‘Cospetir,’ or De 

No II.) places a * Lacaracoond/ in conspicuous letters, south of Nagor $ but modern 
maps give no such locality. Could this be the Lak’hmir of the Tabaqat P 

# Sdbiq ( i . e. former) Molesar and Darin Molesar. The former name is wrong 
spelt in the Indian Atlas (Sheet 113) Sarik Molisser. 

f Dowson, Elliot’s History of India, IY., pp. 360, ?64. 

J South of Para or Rara, Blaev and De Barros give a placo of the name of 
Moulauadangnr j and below Gouro, Patana or Pntona, and Meneitipur, which I have 
not identified. 

§ I liavo identified Madaran with Bhitargafh in Jah6n6bad, in the north-western 
corner of Hugh District. Vide Proceedings, As. Socy. Bengal, for April, 187o, where 
the legends of the place are given. 

As the name of Jahanabad occurs in'tho Akbarnamah, it lias no connexion with 
Sh&hjahiin’s name, but refers more likely to ono of the numerous Khan Jahans of 
the Puth&n rule. 
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Barms’ i Heine Cospetir,’ a name that puzzled me Ion", is clearly ‘ the king- 
dom of the Gajpatf,’ or Lord of elephants, the title of the kings of Orisi, the 
final r being nothing but the ending of the Bang&H genitive. Sirkar Madaran 
was indeed the frontier of Orisa ; but if the legends of the Hugli District speak 
of the Gajpatis having once extended their kingdom to the Ganges (Iiugli 
River), it must have been prior to the time when Satgaon became the seat 
of Muhammadan governors. 

It is remarkable that among the names of the jungly and hilly frontier 
districts, we find so many ending in blium. Thus we have Birbhum;* 
Sainhh um, along the left bank of the Ajai, in Birbhum district ; Sik’harhhum 
or Shergafh, the mahall to which Raniganj l>elongs ; Gopibhum, along the 
right bank of the Ajai; Bamanhhum or Brahmanbhum, in northern 
Medinipur District ; Manhhum, Barahbhum, Dhalbluim, Singbhum, in 
Chutia Nagpur ; Tunbhum, in southern Panilia ; Malbhum, the frontier 
of Bardwdn and Medinipur Districts; Bhanjibhum, with the town of 
Medinipur, f &c. Similarly, the frontier district between Rangpur and the 
Brahmaputra, comprising Mahalls Bhitarband and Bahirband, is called 
in Shuja’s rent-roll ‘ Bangalhhum.’ 

I mentioned Mahall Mandalg’hdt at the confluence of the Riipnarayan 
and the Hugli as the south-western frontier of Bengal. The Districts of 
Medinipur and Hijli (south-east of Medinipur) were therefore excluded. 
They belonged to the kingdom of Orisa till A. Hi' 975, or A. D. 1567, J 
when Sulaiman, king of Bengal, and his general Kala Pahar defeated 
Mukund Deh, the last Gajpati. Even after the Afghan conquest, Medinipur 
and Hijli continued to belong to the province of Orisa, when Khan Jahan 
Afghan was appointed by Daud Shah governor of Orisa, Qutlu Khdn 
Lohani being made governor of Puri. On the 20th Zi Qa’dah, 982, (3rd 
March, 1575) Mun’im KhanKhanan, Akbar’s general, defeated Daud 
Shah at Tukaroi or Mugliulmari, north of .Talesar, and in the peace of 
Katak, in the beginning of 983, Bihar and Bengal were ceded. In 
984, Daud again invaded Lower Bengal, hut was defeated and killed on 
the 15th Rabi’ II, 984, near Ag Mahall by Husain Quli Khan Jahan, 
when Bengal was again annexed to Dihli, and the Afghans withdrew to 
Orisa. Then the Bengal Military Revolt broke out, and Orisa was invaded, 
in A. H. 1000, (A. D. 1592) by Man Singh, when the country was 
finally annexed to the Dihli empire. Hence Medinipur and Hijli appear 

* The name occurs in tho Ain as a Mahall $ but as name for a large division it 
does not soom to have boen need before tho 18th century. 

f Tho Ain also mentions a mahall Bhowdlblium under Sirkar Madaran ; modem 
maps do not give this name. 

J So according to the Akbaradmah. Stirling fixes an earlier date ; but Sulaimdn 
reigned from A. H. 975 to 980. Besides, Akbar sent in 972*973 ambassadors to 
Mukund Deb. 
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together in Todar Mall’s rent-roll as one of the 5 Sirkars of the province of 
Oris&. Subsequently, Orisa had separate governors ; but under Prince 
Shuja’ their power was lessened, and the portion from Mandalg’haJ to 
Baleswar (Balasore) was separated from Opisd and permanently attached to 
Bengal.* 

Hijli ( Hidgelee , Hedjelee , Grant ; Hingeli, Van den Broucke ; 
Ingellee , Kennel l ; Injelee , Stewart, Marsh man ; Angeli , Purchas, De Laet, 
&c.) appears in the Ain under the name of Maljhatta. According to the 
legends preserved in the District, the Muhammadans first attempted a 
settlement during the reign of Husain Shah of Bengal, about A. D. 
1505, when one Taj Khan Masnad i ’All and his brother Sikandar 
Pallia wan established themselves at the mouth of the Rasuipur River ,f 
opposite S&gar Island. They conquered the whole of Hijli, which is said to 
have remained in the family for nearly eighty years, when it passed into the 
possession of a Hindu. As late as 1030 we hear of the conquest of Hijli. 
“ Hingeli, which had for many years a chief of its own, was conquered about 
1630 by the Great Mogul ; but in 1600, the lawful chief of Hingeli, who 
from a child had been kept a prisoner, found means to escape, and with the 
help of his own to re*eonquer his country. But he did not long enjoy it : 
he was in 1061 brought into Aurangzeb’s power with the help of the E. I. 
Company [the Dutch Company], and was again imprisoned and better 
looked after than at first.” J 

The Southern Frontier. 

The southern frontier of Muhammadan Bengal was the northern outskirt 
of the Sundarban, which extended, generally speaking, in the same manner 
almost as it now does, from Hatiagarh, south of Diamondllarbour on the Hugli, 

♦ “ Sjah Sousa had already during his time divided Hingeli from Orisa, and had 
put there a separate governor, and it is for this reason alone that Hingoli, which by 
position bolon^s to Orisa, has been attached to Bengal. So it is also with the gover- 
nors of Ballasour and Pipeli [Piplior Shahbandar, now deserted, on the Subar- 
narekhd River], which the Great Mogul ordered onco to be under the governor of 
Orisa and then again under the governor of Bengal, because the two places are close to 
the sea.” F. Valentyn, Vol. V. 

Van den Broucko’s map of Bengal in 16G0, given by Valentyn, still shews 
north-west of the town of Modimpur the ‘‘ Godonkteeken,” or momorial stone, 
(corresponding to the * Old Tower’ of modern maps) that marked the frontier 
between Bengal and Orisa. Grant says that the coast of Hijli and Medinipur 
as far as Balasore (Buluswar) was attached to Bengal on account of tho Mags and 
the Portuguese privateers, who were to some extent controlled by tho Imperial 
fleet stationed at Dh6ka. 

t Fow rivers in India have Muhammadan names. Due south of Contai the maps 
give a village of the name of Masnad ’Alipur. Taj Khan’s tomb is ou the Rasuipur 
River. 

X From Valentyn’s work, Vol. V. The ’Alamgirnamah says nothing about it. 
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to B^gherliat in southern Jessore and to the Haring’hata (Horingotta), or 
‘Deer-shore River i. e. along the southern mahalls of Sirkars Satgaon and 
Khalifatabad. Beyond the Haring’hata and its northern portion, called the 
Madhumati or * honey-flowing,’ the frontier comprised Sirkars Bakla and 
Fathabad, the modern districts of Faridpur and Baqirganj (north). Sirkar 
Fathabad included the islands of Dak’hin Bhahbazpur and Sondip, at the 
mouth of the Megna. Tiparah, Bhaluah, Noak’hali, and District Chatgaon, 
were contested ground, of which the Rajahs of Tiparah and Aralcan were, 
at least before the 17th century, oftener masters than the Muhammadans. 
It was only after the transfer of the capital from Jlajmahall to Dhaka, that 
the south-east frontier of Bengal was extended to the Pham River, which 
was the imperial frontier till the beginning of Aurangzib’s reign, when 
Chdtgaop was permanently conquered, assessed, and annexed to ‘ pubah 
Bang&lah.’ 

Various etymologies have been proposed in explanation of the word 
‘Sundarban.’ It has been derived from sundar and ban, 4 the beautiful 
forest ;* or from sundari , a small timber tree (Heretiera litoralis), which is 
exported as fuel in vast quantities from the coast and is supposed to 
have been so called from its red wood. Others again have derived the 
word from Chandradip-ban, or Chandradip forest, from the large zamindari 
of Chandradip, which occupies the south and south-east of Baqirganj District. 
Or, the name has been connected with the Chandabhand&s,* an old Sundarban 
tribe. Grant derives it from Chandraband, 4 the embankment of the moon/ 
which seems to have been the etymology that obtained at his time, and which 
has led to the spelling 4 Soonderbund’ adopted by Europeans. 

The application of the name to the whole seacoast of southern Bengal 
is modem. Muhammadan historians call the coast strip from the Hugh 
to the Megna 4 Bhati/ or 4 low land subject to the influx of the tide/ and 
even now-a-days this name is very generally used. The sovereignty of this 
district, according to the Akbarnamah and the Rajah Pratapaditya 
legend, was divided among twelve chiefs ; and Col. Wilford, whatever may 
have been the source of his information, says that “ the kings of Arakan and 
Comilla were constantly striving for the mastery, and assumed the title of 
lords of the twelve Bhiiniyas.”+ 

The sea coast itself is marked on Van den Broucke’s map in Valentyn’s 
work as 4 onbekent/ or 4 unknown/ consisting of numerous islands and 

* A copperplate grant in the possession of the Socioty, found at ’Adilpur (Edilpore), 
mentions that tho villages of Baguli, Bittogada, and Udayamuna, were given, in the 
third year of tho reign of Keshab Sen, i. e. in 1136 A. D , to one Jovaradeb Sarma. 
The grant mentions tho tribe of the Chandabhandas. The reading Chandabhanda, as 
Bnbn Pratapachandra Ghosh informs mo, is an improved reading for Chattabhatta, 
as tho name was read by Gobind Ram ; vide Journal, lb38, Vol. VII, p. 40. 

f As. Researches, XIV, p. 461. 
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rivers, 4 peryculeous’ for ships, being the place where the “ Jagt ter Shelling”* 
foundered in 1661. 

In order to trace the direction of the northern outskirt of the Sundar- 
ban, as it existed sometime before 15h2 A. I)., we have again recourse to 
Todar Mall’s rent-roll in the Am. There we find that Mahall Ilatia- 
garh (below Diamond Harbour) was, in 1582, the most southerly assessed 
mahall of Sirkar Satgaon. The jungle boundary then passed north-east to 
Baridhatti and Mediiumall, north-west of Port Canning, to Balinda and 
Malnhatti (Myehattee), then south again to Dhuliapur,f and Bhaluka to 
the Kabadak Eiver. These malialls belong to what is now called the 
24-Parganahs ; and Sheet 121 of the Indian Atlas of the Survey Depart- 
ment will shew that they lie even now-a-days very little north of the 
present northern limit of the Sunderban in the 24-Parganahs. Going up 
the Kabadak, in Jessore, we come to Amadi,J to the north of which, in tho 
immediate neighbourhood, we have Masidkoor, a corruption of Masjidkur, one 
of the clearances of Khan Jahan (died A. D. 1459), § the warrior saint of 
Khalifatabad or Southern Jessore, to whom the traditions of the present day 
point as an indefatigable establisher of Sundarban-abadis (clearances.) Tho 
Ain then gives Mahall Tala, with Tala on the left bank of the Kabadak 
as chief town and Kopilmuni|| near it, and then mahalls Sahas, Khal^piir, 
Charulia, liangdiyd (wrongly (jailed in the Indian Atlas Sangdia) and 
Salimdbad,^[ north of the modern Morrellganj at the beginning of tho 
Haring’hata. North-west of Morrellganj, on the Bhairab (tho 4 dreadful’), 
we have the small station of Bagherhat, which gives name to a Sub-Division, 
and in its immediate neighbourhood we come to another clearance by tho 
patron-saint of Jessore, where his mosque and tomb stand. It is the 
country round about Bagherhdt which up to the end of last century boro 
the name given it in the Ain, 4 Haweli Khalifatabad,’ the 4 Vicegerent’s 
clearance.’ Here, amidst the creeks and the jungles, which no horseman 
can approach, Nuyrat Shah, as will be seen below, erected a mint, appa- 
rently in opposition to his father ’Alauddin Husain Shah.** 

# Vide Mr. Foster’s article, Journal, As. Socy. Bengal, 1872, Part I, p. 36. 

+ North of Ishwai lpur (Issuripore), tho residence of Pratapaditya. 

$ Marked wrongly on the Survey map Arinadi. Pennell has correctly Amadi. 

§ Westland, Jessore Report, p. 20 j Gaur Das Baisakh, Journal, As. Soc. Bengal, 
1867, pp. 130, 131 j also, Journal, 1872, Part I, p. 108. 

|| Rash Bihdri Bose, J. A. S. Bengal, 1870, Part I, p. 235 $ Westland, Jossoro 
Report, Chapt. VI, and p. 286. 

•Jf Hero also the A'in has the form Sulaimanabad. 

** It is curious that a little higher up on the Bhairab, east of KhulnS, where tho 
Atli&rabanka (the t eighteen windings ’) joins the Bhairab, there is an ’Alaipur, i. e. 
’Alauddln’s town. Were it not for the distinct statement of the Riydzussald(tn that 
’Alduddln, after arriving as an adventurer in Bengal, sottlod at a Chandpur (a very 
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Thus we see that in southern Jessore also the northern limit of the 
Sundarban has not considerably changed since 1450 A. D. 

Passing from the Haring’h&ta eastward, we come to Sirkars B a k 1 a and 
Fathab&d. Sirkar Bakla only contained four mahalls, viz. Isma’flpur or 
Bakl& ; Srirampur ; Shfihzadpur ; and ’Adilpur, (from 4 adiV just/ corrupted 
on the maps to Edilpore) , which all belong to Baqirganj District. Abulfazl, in 
speaking of the great cyclone that swept in 1583 over Bakla, says that 
the then zamindar of Bakla had a son of the name of Pramanand Eai. 
Sirk&r Fathabad derives its name from the Haweli maliall Fath&bad, in 
which the modem station of Faridpur lies. Yusufpur and Belphuli, in 
Jessore District; Haweli Fathabad and Sirdia (Sherdia), in Faridpur; 
Balaur, Telhatti, Sarail or Jalalpur,* Khargapur, in both Faridpur and 
Dhaka ; Hazratpur, in Dhaka ; Kasiilpur, in Dliaka and Baqirganj ; the 
Islands of Sondip and Shahbazpur ; and a few other mahalls which I have not 
yet identified, belong to this Sirkar. Thus we see that the greater 
portion of both Sirkars lies between the Haring’hata (Madhumati) and the 
Titulia River, which flows between Baqirganj District and the island of 
Dak’hin Shahbazpur. At the motfth of the Titulia we find the Don Manik 
Islands, one of the few still surviving geographical names of the Portuguese.-)* 
Opposite to these islands we have maliall Nazirpu r, which wo find on the 
maps of De Barros and Blaev, placed rather far to the nprth. Near it, we also 
have 4 Fatiabas’,J the chief town of Sirkar Fathabad. *Th e whole south and 
south-east of Baqirganj District is occupied by the old Chandradip 
zamindfiri, which according to some, as we saw above, gives name to the 
Sundarban. On Rennell’s map it is marked 4 depopulated by the Mugs.’ 

Abulfazl says that there were in Sirkar Fathabad three classes of 
zamindars, which perhaps refers to the independent Afghan, Hindu, and 
Portuguese chiefs. When Akbar’s army, in 1574, under Mun’im Kh&n- 
Khanan invaded Bengal and Opsa, Murad Khan, one of the officers, 
was despatched to South-Eastern Bengal. He conquered, says the 

common namo) in Kadha District, i . e . west of the Hugh, I would be inclined to 
identify tho Chandpur near this ’ Alaipur as tho place where the Husain dynasty of 
Bengfd kings had its home, especially because Husain first obtained power in the 
adjacent district of Faridpur (Fathabad), where his earliest coins are struck. 

The Indian atlas (sheet No. 121) spells ’ Alaipdr * Alypore/ which blots out every 
historical recollection, and places it moreover wrongly on the right bank, instead of 
on the left, of the Atharabanka. ’Alaipur is a flourishing place and has numerous 
potteries. 

* Which, like the name of the Sirkar, reminds us of JaXdVwddin Fath Shah, 
f Their names for HugU (Porto Piqueno) and for Chatgaon (Porto Grande) are no 
longer known j but Shorpur Firing!, Firingibazar, Point Palmyras, still remind ua of 
their former importance in this part of India. 

j Van den Brouoke’s map has wrongly Fathpiir. 
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Akbamdmah, Sirkdrs Bakld and Fathabad, and settled there ; but after 
some time, ho came into collision with Mukund, the powerful Hindu 
zamindar of Fathabad and Bosnah, who, in order to get rid of him, 
invited him to a feast and murdered him together with his sons.* This 
notice helps us to explain a remark made by Grant that in Shah Shuj&’s 
rent-roll (1658) a portion of Sundarban land had for the first time been 
assessed at Its. 8,454, the abadis being called Muradkhanah.f The name of 
Mukund still lives in the name of the large island ‘ Char Mukundia’ in the 
Ganges opposite Faridpur. This Mukund is the same zamindar whom the 
Padishahnamah wrongly calls 4 Mukindra of Bosnah/ His son Satrjit 
gave Jahangir’s governors of Bengal no end of trouble, and refused to 
send in the customary peskkash or do homage at the court of I)h&k&. He 
was in secret understanding with the Kajahs of Koch Bihar and Koch llajo, 
hnd was at last, in the reign of Shahjahan, captured and Executed at 
Dhaka (about 1636, A. D.) One of his descendants, or successors in the 
zamind^ri. is the notorious Sitdram liai of Mahmudpur.J 

Another Zamindar of Fathabad is mentioned in the beginning of 
Shahjahan’s reign, Majlis Bayazid,— by his tery name an Afghan. 

The Parganahs to the south of Baqirganj are called on the maps 
‘ Boozoorgoomedpore’ and ‘ Arungpore,’ which names are connected with 
Buzurg Umed Khan, son of Shdistali Khan (Aurangzib’s governor of 
Bengal from 1664 to 1677) and with Aurangzib, ‘Arang’ being a cor- 
ruption of Aurang. East of these two Parganahs we have Sh&istah- 
nagar.§ These names, though they do not perhaps shew when the mahalls 
were reclaimed, point to the time when they came for the first time on the 
Imperial rent-roll. 

Sirkar Fathabad, as stated above, comprised the islands of Dak’hin- 
Shahbdzpur, S o n d i p, &c. Of the latter island we have a short notice by 
Caesar Frederick, the Venetian merchant, who travelled in Asia, as he himself 
says, from 1563 to 1581. He left Pegu for Chatigan (Chatgaon), “ between 


# Afn translation, p. 374. 

f Grant derives the name from murdd and hhdnah, the * house of desire j* but 
there is little doubt that we should derive it from Murad Khan, * Murad Khan’s 
clearance/ I do not know to what part of Baqirganj or Faridpur the name was 
applied. Grant also says that Murad Khannh was sometimes called Jeradkhanah. 

t Journal, As. Sooy. Bengal, for 1872, Part I, pp. 58, 59. Satrjit’s name occurs 
in the name of the town of Satrjitpur on the Noboganga, in north-eastern Jessore, not 
far from Mahmudpur (wrongly called Mahomedporo on all modern maps) on tho 
Madhtimati and from the old town of Bosnah, on the Alangk’hali [Ellenkalli] Branch. 
Vide Westland’s Jessore Report, p. 32. 

§ Shaistah. Khan’s real name is Mini Abu Talib j hence we find in Dhaka District 
a T&lib&bdd. Nur Jahan was Shaistah Khan’s aunt vide Ain translation, p. 612. 
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which two places there was much commerce in silver,”* * * § but “ encountered a 
‘ Touffon’ ( 'Jufdn , cyclone), which take place in the East Indies every ten 
or twelve years ; they are such tempests and stormos, that it is a thing 
incredible bub to those that have seen it,” and was driven to Sondip. “ And 
when the people of the Island saw the ship, and that wo were comming a- 
land : presently they made a place of bazar, or a market, with shops right 
over against the ship, with all manner of provision to eate, which they 
brought down in great abundance, and sold it so good cheape, that we were 
amazed at the cheapness thereof. I bought many salted kine there for the 
provision of the ship for halt a Larine apiece, which JLarinef may be 12 shill- 
ings 6 pence, being very good and fat ; and ! wilde hogges ready dressed for a 
Larine ; great fat hennes for a Bizze [pice] a piece, which is at the most a penny : 
and the people told us that we were deceived the half of our money, because wo 
bought thihgs so deare. Also a sack of rice for a thing of nothing ; and 
consequently all other things for humaine sustenance were there in such 
abundance, that it is a thing incredible but to them that have seen it. This 
Island is called S o n d i v a, belonging to the kingdome of Bengala, distant 
120 miles from Chatigan, to which place we were bound. The people are 
Moores, and the king a very good man of a Moore king, for if he had been 
a tyrant as others be, he might have robbed us of all.” 

Ralph Fitch also was about the same time in south-eastern Bengal. He 
says From Chatigan in Bengala I came to B a c o 1 a [Sirkar Bakla] ; the king 
whereof is a Gentile [Hindu], a man very well disposed andMelightcd much to 
shoot in a gun. His country is very great and fruitful, and hath store of rice, 
much cotton cloth, and cloth of silke. The houses be very faire and high 
builded, the streetes large, the people naked except a little cloth about their 
waste. The women wear great store of silver hoopes about their neckes and 
arines, and their legs are ringed with silver and copper, and rings made of 
elephants teeth. 

“ From Bacola I went to Serrepore,J which standeth upon the river 
Ganges, the king is called Choudery. They be all here abouts rebels against 
their king Zebaldim Ecliebar :§ for hero are so many rivers and islands, 

* Tho export of silver from Pegd to Bengal may have supplied tho Bengal mints 
with silver. Sir A. Phayre and Dr. T. Oldham speak of the export of gold 
from Burma to the Coromandel coast. Considerable quantities of silver may 
also have come from Astim, whore silverpieces even for small fractions of a rupee were 
current. 

t Lari Ain translation, pp. 23,37. It is so called from Ldristan in Persia. 

t Shorpur Firingi, marked by Van denBroucke a little south of Idrakpur, on tho 
Dalasari, in Parganah Bikrampur, whore liajd Ballal Sen’s residence was. It is not 
given on modem maps. 

§ The first b is a constant misprint for l ; Jaldluddin Akbar. 
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that they flee from one to another, whereby his horsemen cannot prevail 
against them. Great store of cotton cloth is made here. 

“Sinnergan [Sunnargaon] is a towne six leagues from Serrepore, 
where there is the best and finest cloth made of cotton that is in all India. 
The chief king of all these countries is called Isacan,* and he is chiefe of all 
the other kings, and is a great friend to all Christians. #** I went from 
Serrepore the 28th November 1582 for Pegu.” 

Son dip was only conquered in the end of 166G (middle of Jumada 
II., 107G), when Pihhvar Khan Zamindar submitted, though not without 
fighting, to Aurangzib’s army that invaded Chatgaop. 

I have a few words to say on the hypothesis which has often been 
started, that the whole of the Sundarban was once in a flourishing condition. 
No convincing prooff has hitherto been adduced ; and I believe, on physical 
grounds, that the supposition is impossible. The sporadic remains of tanks, 
ghats, and short roads, point to mere attempts at colonization. The old 
Portuguese and Dutch maps have also been frequently mentioned as 
affording testimony that the Sundarban, even up to the 16th century, was 
well cultivated; and the difficulty of identifying the mysterious names of the 
five Sundarban towns Paeaculi, Cuipitavaz, N o 1 d y, I) i p u r i a (or 
Dapara), and Ti pari a, which are placed on the maps of De Karros, Blaev, 
and Van den Broucke close to the coast-line, has inclined people to believe 
that they represent “ lost towns.” Now the first of these five towns, from 
its position, belongs to the Sundarban of the 24-Parganahs, and the second 
(Cuipitavaz) to that of Jessore District, whilst the remaining three Jio 
east of it. I3ut Paeaculi is either, as Col. Gastrell once suggested to me, a 
mistake for Pacaeuti, i. e. pakka kofki,* a factory or warehouse, erected 
by some trading company, as we find several along the Hugh ; or it stands for 
Penchakuli, the name of the tract opposite the present month of the 
Damudar, or a little above the northern limit of the Sundarban. Cuipitavaz 
I have no hesitation to identify with Khali fatabad.§ Van den Broucke 
also places it correctly south-east of Jessore. Noldy is the town and mahall 
ofNoldi (Naldi) on the Noboganga, east of Jessore, near the Madhiimati. 
Dipuria is Dapara, or Daspara, south-east of Baqirganj station, near tho 
right hank of the Titulia, still prominently marked on Renncll’s map ; and 
Tiparia cannot stand for anything else but the district of Tiparah, which is 
correctly placed north-east of Daspara. 

* Tsd Khan. Abnl Fazl calls him 4 kin" of BlintC and says that twelve zaimndiirs 
were under him. Ho was powerful enough to make war with Koch Biliar. Vide Ain 
translation, p. 342, note. 

f Westland, Jessore Report, p. 231. 

J Houses are either kachehd [mud-houses], or paTrfcd, brick or stone-built. 

§ The letter/ often turns in Bangali to p ; hence Khalffatabad becomes Kolipit- 
6bftd. Thus Fi'ruzpur becomes Perojeporo. 
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The old Portuguese and Dutch maps, therefore, prove nothing. They 
support the conclusion which I drew from Todar Mali’s rent-roll, that in the 
24-Parganahs and Jessore the northern limit of the Sundarban, omitting 
recent clearances, was in the fifteenth century much the same as it is 
now. But considerable progress must have been made in Baqirganj 
District, as we see from the numerous accessions, during that period, 
to the Imperial rent-roll. 

Of other names given on old maps along the southern boundary of Bengal, 
we have (above Noldy) Nao Muluco(?), Buram (Borhun, in the 24- 
Parganahs) ; M a 1 u c o (Bhaluka, on the Kabadak, P) ; west of them, 
Agrapara and Xore, (Agrapara and Dak’hineshor, north of Calcutta) ; 
and on the other side of the Hugli, Abegaca, which seems to be some 
Amg6chha, unless it is slightly misplaced and refers to Ambika (Kalnali) ; 
Bernagar, which should be Barnagar, on the other side of the river 
below Xore ; B e t o r (?) as on Blaev’s map, and B e 1 o r, (?) on that of De 
Barros. Van den Brouke’s map gives, in Hiigli District, Sjanabath (Jahan- 
abad) ; Sjandereona (Chandrakona) ; Cannacoel (Kan&kul) ; Deniachali 
(Dhonek’hali) ; Caatgam (Satgaon) ; Tripeni (Tripani, the Muhammadan form 
ofTribeni) ; Pandua (Panduah) ; Sjanegger; Basanderi (the old mahall Ba- 
sandhari), where Van den Broucke makes the remark,’ t Bosh Sanderie alwaar 
Alexandre M. gestuyt werd , 4 the bush Sanderie where Alexander the Great 
was stopped !’ 

Again, along the lower Ganges the old maps have B i c a r a m (Bikram- 
pur, south of Dhaka) ; Belhaldy; Angara (Anglia, at the confluence 
of the Kirtinasa and the Mcgna) ; Sornagam (Sunnargaon) ; Dacca ; 
Mularangucj* Bunder (Bandar, ‘ liarbour’) ; N a z i r p u r, mentioned 
above ; Bulnei or Bulnec,?; Guacalaor Gucala, perhaps a mistake 
for Bacala ; Noorkulyor Noricoel, as Van den Broucke gives it, (Norikol, 
due south of Dhaka, and a little south of the right bank of the Kirtin&sa) ; 
S u n d i v a (Sondip Island) ; J u g a d i a (Jogdiah in Noak’hali near the 
Little Phani, mentioned in the ’ Alamgirnamah as an Imperial tMnah, and 
often quoted as the seat of English and French factories in the eighteenth 
century) ; Traquetea,? ; M a u a, or M o u a, and A 1 v i a, for which 
Van den Broucke gives Mava and Alvia, ? ; J e ff e r i, on Van den Broucke’s 
map, the same as Rennell’s Jeffri, at the mouth of the Phani, right bank. 

The coast of Arakan on the maps of De Barros and Blaev is broken up 
into numerous islands as the Sundarban coast : it looks as if some of them 
belonged to Bengal. Thus we find Bulua and Bacala, which must refer to 
Blialuah in south Tiparah and Bakla. Chokuria may be identified with 
Chukuria, marked on modern maps opposite Maskal Island, on the Mamori 

* As this place is marked on an island south-west of Dhaka, it seems to bo Mul- 
n&dangf in the south of Char Mukundia. 
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River, as thanah and saltgolah ; but the names Irabu, Maoa (perhaps a 
mere repetition of the Maua given above), Santatoly, Orieton, are unknown 
to me. 

Blaev’s map (PL IV) and the Chart of the empire of the Grand Mogul by 
N. Sausson (A. T). 1(552) give opposite Chatigam (Chittagong) a town, called 
Bengal a or Bengola. Purchas (a compiler who never came to India) says 
in his 4 Pilgrims,’ “ Gouro, the seat Hoy all, and Bengala are faire Cities. Of 
this, the Gulfe, sometimes called Gangcticus , now beareth name Golfo di 
Bengala .” Pennell, in his 4 Memoir,’ mentions the town as being given 44 in 
some ancient maps and books of travels ; but no traces of such a place 
exist.” But he says that it is placed near the eastern branch of the 
Ganges, and that it may have been carried away by the river (Ganges ?). 
Lately also, a writer in Mookerjca’s Journal (Dec. 1872), Mr. H. J. Rainey, 
published an imaginative account of the submersion of this now lost city, 
which in his opinion had given name to the kingdom of Bengal. But the 
town is nowhere mentioned by Muhammadan historians, nor by Ibn 
Batutah, Cuesar Frederick, and Ralph Fitch who were in Chatgaon, nor by De 
Barros and Van den Broucke. The probability, therefore, is that no such town 
ever existed, and that the name was put on Blaev’s map from Purchases 
statement ; or else the name 4 Bengola’ is a mere corruption of what 
we call a 4 Bungalow’ (<xJL&j ? hangalah ), or a 4 Flagstaff Bungalow,’ of 
which we find several marked on District maps of Chittagong along the 
Karanphuli River, as early as on Renncll’s chart. However, this mysterious 
town is not to be identified with the place 4 Dianga’ given by Van den 
Broucke half way between Chittagong and Ham moo (Ranu'i, or Rambu # ), 
because Dianga is the Dak’hindanga or the Brahmandanga, both on the 
Sangu River, south of Chatgaon, where saltgolahs still exist. f 

Regarding the State of Codavaseam, which the old maps place east and 
north-east of Chatgaon, vide Wilford’s Essay, As. Researches, Vol. XIV, 
p. 450. 

The province of Chatgaon was no secure possession, and seems to have 
been alternately in the hands of the kings of Bengal, the Rajahs of Tiparah, 
and the kings of Arakan. In 750 A. 11. (A. T). 1850), about which year 
Ibn Batutah was in Chatgaon, J it belonged to king Fakhruddin of 
Sunnargaon. That year falls within the reign of the Arakanese king 
Meng-di, who is said to have reigned from. A. D. 1270 to 1285, or 10(5 
years, § when the king of Thu-ra-tan (Bengal), called Nga-pu-kheng, courted 

# The most south-easterly point to which the Muglmls advanced. 

f The word ‘ dauga/ winch occurs so often in geographical names in Bengal, 
signifies * highland’. 

X Called in Leo’s translation Regarding Fakhruddin vide below. 

§ Vide Sir A. P. Phayro’s History of Arakan, Journal, A. S. Bengal, for 1814, p. 
45. Thu-ra-tan Sir Arthur Pliayro identifies with Sunnurgaon. 
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his alliance. About 1407, again, the king Meng-tsau-mwun fled to Bengal, 
and witnessed the war between Rajah K&ns and Jaunpur. He was 
ultimately restored to his throne with the help of Bengal troops ; but he 
became “ tributary to the king of Thu-ra-tan, and from this time the coins 
of the Arakan kings bore on the reverse their names and titles in the 
Persian character. This custom was probably first made obligatory upon 
them as vassals ; but they afterwards continued it when they had recovered 
their independence , and ruled the country as far as the Brahmaputra River. 
Meng-tsau-mwun, having got rid of his allies , meditated a change of 
capital.” 

In 1512, Chatgaon was conquered, according to the Raj Mala,* * * § by the 
Rajah of Tiparah, who drove away Husain Shah’s garrison. Whether the 
Rajah of Tiparah kept it for any time is doubtful; for in 1517, “John 
de Sylvera was invited by the king of Arakan, and ho appears to have gone 
to Chatigam, then a port of that king’s dominions. f” Anyhow, we can now 
understand why Nucrat Shah, Husain Shah’s son, should have invaded Ch&t- 
gaon ;J but although popular belief ascribes to his invasion the first 
Muhammadan settlements in the District, it is clear from the preceding that 
his invasion cannot have been the first. 

It is not known how the District was again lost ; but during the troubles 
of Slier Shah’s revolution, the Mughul invasion, the aggressions of the Portu- 
guese, and the Bengal Military Revolt, Chatgaon did not belong to Bengal. 
If, therefore, Todar Mall in 1582 included it in his rent-roll, he did so on 
the principle on which he included Kalinga Dandpfcfc and Sirkar Rajah- 
inaudii in the rent-roll of Orisa § 

The Eastern Frontier. 

The eastern frontier of Muhammadan Bengal extended from Sunnar- 
gaon and the Megna (but in Shahjahan’s reign, from the Phani River 
over southern and western Tiparah) northward, and then passed to the east 
including the District of Silhaf. The boundary passed along the southern 
slopes of the Jaintiah, Khasiah, and G&ro Hills to Mahall Shcrpur in northern 

* Journal, A. S. Bengal, Yol. XIX, for 1850, pp. 545, 546. 

f Vide Sir A. Plmyro’s History of Pegu, J. A. S. 13., 1873, pfc. I, 127. 

X For particulars vide my extract from the Tartkh i Hamldt in Journal, 1872, 
Part 1, p. 336. 

§ “ From Satagam [Satgaon-Hugli] I travelled by the country of tho king of Tipara, 
■with whom the Mogen [Mags] have almost continual warres. The Mogen which bo of 
the kingdom of llecon [ Rakhaing , Arakan] and llamo [ltamuj, be stronger than the 
king of Tipara, so that Chatigan, or Porto Grando, is often times under the king of 
Kecon.” Ralph Fitch. 

Muhammadan historians spoil the word ‘ Rakhaing’ Rakhang , or give the 

still shorter form ^ Uukh f whence De Laet's “ Roeh, on the borders of Bengala.” 
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Maimansingh * * * § To tho right bank of the Brahmaputra near Chilman 
and from hero along the river to Mahall BMtarband, which formed tho 
north-east frontier. The sirkars that lay along the boundar y were Sunn dr- 
gaon, Bdzuha, Silhat, and G’horag’hat ; and the neighbouring countries to 
the east were Tiparah, Kachhar (the old Hirumba), the territories of the 
independent Rajahs of the Jaintiah, Khasiah, and Garo Hills, and, on the left 
bank of the Brahmaputra, the Kanban Hills, the zanundars of which were 
the Rajahs of Sosang. They depended in reality on the powerful kingdom 
of Koch Ha jo,* the ‘ Azo or ‘ Asoe ’ of old maps, which extended along the 
left bank of the Brahmaputra to Katnrup. In the Kaiibaii Hills, the 
Muhammadans possessed, opposite to Chilman, the old frontier thanali 
Hatsilah, which Rcnnell still marks as ‘ Hautchella.* The north-eastern 
frontier was never absolutely fixed. Barltalah, on Van den Broucke’s map 
Rareilholla , was looked upon as a frontier town till the beginning of Aurang- 
zib’s reign. 

The invasions on the part of the Asamese were as numerous as the 
inroads of the Muhammadans into Asarn, which had commenced under the 
successors of Bakhtyar Khilji. During the reigns of Rajah Kans and 
his son, the Asamese under Chudangpha (A. D. 1414 to 1425) conquered 
north-eastern Bengal as far as the Karataya and as about the same time 
Jaunpur was at the height of its power, successfully encroaching on the 
western frontier, and the Rajahs of Tiparah made likewise invasions, J we 
may assume that Bengal under the kings of the Kans dynasty was most 
circumscribed. With the restoration of the Ilyas Sliahi dynasty (about 
A. D. 1410) and the gradual downfall of Jaunpur, Bengal recovered her 
ancient limits, and entered upon her most flourishing period. The invasion 
of Husain Shall into Kamriip is well known ;§ but Kamriip was only perma- 
nently annexed in 1G37, when Gauhattl became- the north-eastern frontier 
of Bengal. 

Silhaf, as we shall see below, was conquered in A. D. 1384, and the 
earliest inscription hitherto found there, belongs to the reign of Yusuf Shah 
(A. D. 1480). North-western Silhat. had the name of Laud, or Laur, and 
tho tlianah which the Muhammadans established there, was under the 
commander of the ‘ Iqlmi Mu’azzamabad, ’ ‘ the territory of Mu’azzamfibacl,’ 
also called * Mahmudabud.’ The exact extent of Mu’azzamabad is still un- 
known ; but the name occurs on coins and on Sunnargaon inscriptions, once in 
conjunction with Laur, and once with Tiparah, and it seems, therefore, as if 
the “ iqlim” extended from the Megna to north-eastern Maimansingli and 

* Vide Journal, A. S. Bengal, Part I, 1872, p. 53. 

■f* So according to tho Asam Buranjf j vide Uaoful Tables, p. 273. 

t Ilajmtrtd, J. A. S. B., XIX, 1850, p. 512. 

§ J. A. S. B., 1872, Part I, pp. 79, 335. 
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the right hank of the Surma. In the A'in, we find, indeed, under Sirlcar 
Sunnargaon. a Mahall Mu’azzampur, the chief town of which lies between 
the Brahmaputra and the Lak’hia and bears the same name. The present 
inhabitants, as Dr. Wise tells me, know nothing* of its ancient renown ; 
and the hnly old building is a ruinous dargah, called after a saint Slnih 
Langar, the impression of whose foot draws crowds of pilgrims about 
the time of the I'd ulfitr festival. The saint is said to have come from Egypt. 

The thanali Laur is also mentioned in the A'in as a Mahall of Sirkar 
Silhat, which consisted of Partabgarh ; Panchkhand ; Banyanchang ; Bajua 
Bayaju (?) ; Jaintia ; Hawcll Silhat ; Satrk’handal ; Laud ;* and Harinagar. 
The author of the H(ft Tqlim calls Silhat repeatedly Srihnf, and 

this forms explains perhaps the ‘ lieino Sirote,’ which Do Barron and Blaev 
give instead of ‘ Silhat’ (vide PL IV). The town of Sirote is correctly 
placed on the right bank of the Surma, which leaves no doubt as to the 
identity of both names. 

K a in r u p, which also appears under the names of Kamriid, Kamrii, 
and Kanwrii, is often mentioned together with Kamata.f The Brahmaputra 
which Ibn Bat lit ah calls the ‘ Blue Kiver’, is correctly described by the old 
traveller as coining from the mountains of Kamrup. lie Burros, however, 
and Blaev give the river the name of Caor, and show it as flowing from the 
Beino de Caor, north of Comota and Sirote. Wilford identifies Caor with 
“ Gccla or Gaur, i. e. G organ w,” meaning G’hargabn, the capital of A'sam. 
But G’hargaon (which is the correct spelling) was only built by Chu-klun- 
pha, between A. D. J.549 and 15G3, i. e. at a time wfifen the materials had 
long been sent to Europe from which De Barros in Lisbon wrote liis book. 
It seems, therefore, more natural to compare ‘ Caor’ either with 4 Gaur,’ 
the old name of northern Silhat, and which under the form of Gor is placed 
by Blaev north of Bengal, or with the name of the Garos who inhabit the 
hills near the bend of the Brahmaputra. J 

The south-east frontier was T i p a r a h, or Tripura, spelt on old Muham- 
madan inscriptions Tipurah , whence perhaps the form Tipora given by De 
Barros and Blaev. Abullazl, in the A'in i Akbari, says — “ Tipurah is inde- 
pendent ; its king is Bijai Manik. The kings all bear the name of Manik, § 

* So at least according to some MSS. Vide tny text edition, p. 406, where 
is a misprint for jLm. Lauf lies at the foot of the hills, 

f For Kdmata vide below. Husain Shah is said to havo invaded Kamrup and 
Kamata $ and the Ain says, Kamrup and Kamata are in tho possession of the Rajahflj 
Koch Bihar. ' 

J Regarding Wilford’s identification of Sirote, vide Asiatic Researches, XIV, pp. 
387,436. Tho places which Blaev gives between Gor and Caor, as Kanduana, 
Mewafc, &o,, are mentioned bolow. 

§ According to the Rajmald, the kings of Gaur had conferred this title on tho 
Tiparah Rajahs. It is impossible to reconcile tho discrepancy between tho Rajmald 
and the Am as regards the time when Bijai Manik reigned. According to tho Ain 
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and the nobles that of Narayan.” The military power was estimated at 
200,000 foot and 1,000 elephants ; and numerous invasions of Silliat and 
Sunnargaon by the Rajahs of Tiparah are mentioned in the Rajmala. The 
old capital was Udaipur, or RangamaU, on the left bank of the Giimti. 
Hence Van den Broueke speaks of ‘ Oedapoer and Tipera but on his map 
he places between Tipera and the Brahmaputra, above Bolua, the “ Ryk van 
Udesse,” which is not marked on the maps of De Barros and Blaev. As ho 
does not mention Udesse in his text, the name is either a mistake for Udai- 
pur, or he has been misled by his countryman De Laet, who says, “ Udessa, 
or Udeza, whose metropolis is Jokanat or Jekanat, the furthest province of 
this empire to the eastward, is adjacent to the Mag kingdom, whose in- 
habitants are most ferocious barbarians,” and who thus places Orisa (Odesa) 
and Jagarnath near Arakan. 

The western and southern portions of Tiparah arc included in Todar 
Mall’s rent-roll in Sirkar Sunnargaon ; but they were only conquered, 
according td Grant, in ShahjaMn’s reign ; and in A. D. 1728, we hear of a 
re-conquest, when the district was placed on the rent-roll under the name 
of Raushanabad. 

Before going further, I have a few words to say on the country of 
J a j n a g a r, which Stewart, Stirling, Dowson, and Thomas agree in identifying 
with Tiparah. Stewart and Dowson, however, also apply the name to a 
portion of Orisa, and compare the word with the name of the town of 
Jajpur, north-east of Katak, on the Baitarani. Jajnagar is mentioned as a 
country full of wild elephants ( jyir* ) in the Tabaqat i Nasiri, and the 
two Tarikh i Firuz Sliding, i. e, up to about A. D. 14-10, after which tho 
name disappears. It also occurs in the A'm ; but tho passage refers to the 
reign of Hoshang of Malwah (A. D., 1405 to 1434). f 

It is first mentioned as lying, together with Bang, Kdmrud, and Tirhut, 
near the kingdom of Lak’lmauti ;J and when Tughan Khan (Tzzuddin 
Abul Fath Tugliril) invaded Jajnagar, he left Lak’hnauti city in Shawwal, 
641, and arrived after about a month, on the 6th Zi Qa’dah, at Katasan, the 
frontier of Jajnagar.§ In the following year, 642 [A. D., 1244], the Rai 
of Jdjnagar invades the kingdom of Lak’hnauti, and first seizes on Lak’hnor, 
which above was identified with Rarha (west of the Hugh), where he 
kills the jagirdar Fakhruddin Lagliari, and then marches on Lak’hnauti. 

lie would have roignod towards tlio end of the 16th century j but the Rajmala places 
his reign much earlier. Journal, Yol. XIX, for 1850, p. 546. 

* “ Tho countries of Oodapoor and Tiparah aro sometimes independent, sometimes 
under tho great Mogul, and sometimes even under tho king of Arakan. ,, 

f It may be that Dak’hin historians use the term to a later period. 

% Tab. N^iri, p. 163. 

§ Loc . cit. f p. 244. Katasan has not been identified. Tho MSS. havo also Katas, 
and Kat&sln. 
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This remark would seem to shew that, in the opinion of the author of 
the Tabaq&t, Jajnagar lay somewhere west or Bouth-west of the Bardwan and 
Hugli Districts, i. e. in Jharkhand, or Chutia Nagpur. 

The next invasion, on a large scalo, was undertaken by the Emperor 
Balban, who in his pursuit of Sultan Muglus, about A. D. 1280, marched 
from Lak’hnauti to Sunnargaon, the independent Rai of which makes 
himself responsible not to let Mughis escape either by land or by water. 
Prom Sunnargaon,* Balban arrives, after a march of (50 or 70 kos, at the 
confines of Jajnagar, where Muglus is surprised and killed. 

From this remark by Barani, Stewart, Stirling, Thomas, and Dowsonf 
conclude that Jajnagar corresponds to Tiparah ; and the eastern parts of Hill 
Tiparah certainly lie about 70 kos from Sunnargaon. The Raj mala, however, 
does not state that Tiparah had the name of Jajnagar. 

Jajnagar is again mentioned during the reign of Ghiyasuddin Tughluq, 
when Ulugh Khdn, in 1323 A. D., invades Talinga, Jajnagar, and Bcdar ; J 
and lastly, when Firuz Shah, after his second unsuccessful invasion of Bengal 
to conquer Sikandar, returns, in 13G0, from llazrat Parxjuah to Zafardbad 
and Jaunpur,§ where he stays during the rainy season. Ho then marches 
over Bih&r to Jajnagar; arrives at Satgavh (?), the Rai of which retreats ; 
then comes to Baranasi, the residence of a great Rai ; crosses the Mahindri, 
and goes for some distance into Talinga, to which country tin; Rai had fled. 
Firuz Shah then retreats, passes through the country of Rai Paiihan [Bir 
Bhan Deo, Lucknow Edition], and arrives in Padmawati and Baramtala, 
great fields for elephants, and returns quickly to KarahfJI 

Lastly, in the Ain (my text edition, p. 472, 1. (>), Hosliang of Mai wall 
goes in disguise to Jajnagar, in order to obtain elephants. 

In these passages it is clear that Jajnagar represents a country between 
Talinga and Bihar, or, as expressed in the Tabaqat, west of Rarha, i. c ., the 

* Barani, p. 87. The Bibl. Indica Edition has Hajinagar, Jajhiagar, and (onco) 
Jajnagar. 

t History of India, Vol. Ill, pp. 112, 113. Tho Bibl. Indica Edition of Badaom, 
I, p. 129, calls Mughis wrongly Mu’izz, and says that lie had gone towards Jajnagar 
and Turk i lah (or Narkilah, as tho Lucknow edition of Badaom has). 

J Badaom, I, 223. Dowson, III, 234. Barani, 450. 

§ Zafarabad, which is so often mentioned by Muhammadan historians, lies on the 
right bank of the Gurnti, a little below Jaunpur, which lies on the left bank. Tho 
maps give, of course, Jaffurabad. 

|| Badaoni, I, 217. Dowson, III, 312 to 316. Dowson lias Banarasf, for 
Bdr&nasi j and Firishtah (Lucknow edition, p. 147) has ‘ Banaras, which is the 
residence of the R&i of Jajnagar.* 

Katak is called in the Ain * Katak Bnn&ras ;* and from tho account translated by 
Dowson from 'Afif it is clear that south-western Orisa is meant, although tho 
comparison of Jajnagar and Jajpur may bo redundant. Rennell in his Bengal Atlas 
(Map VII) gives a BaramtaU in Singhbhum, near northern Mayurbhanj. 
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wild districts of western Orisd, Chutia Ndgpur, and the eastern . portions of 
the Central Provinces, of which Ratanpur, Bastar, and Sirguja are also 
mentioned in the Ain as hunting places for wild elephants. But it is 
remarkable that Barani, in relating Balban’s expedition, places Jajnagar 
70 kos beyond Sunnargaon, whilst in his account of Tughluq Shah’s reign 
he gives the same name to a district near Talinga ; and we are forced either 
to believe that there were two Jajnagars, one famous for elephants near 
south-western Bengal (Tabaqat i Nayiri, Barani, Firuzshahi, Ain), and 
another in Tiparah or south-eastern Bengal (on the testimony of a single 
passage in Barani) ; or to assume that there was in reality only one 
Jajnagar, bordering on south-western Bengal, and that Barani in the above 
single passage wrote Sunnargaon by mistake for Satgaon,* which would 
remove all difficulties. 

The Northern Frontier . 

From Bhitarband, near the bend of the Brahmaputra, and in later 
times fromGauhatti in Ivamrup over K’hontag’hat, the frontier passed along 
the southern portions of Koch Bihar to Maliali Patgaon, or Patgram (west 
of Koch Bihar), which is mentioned by Mughul historians as the frontier- 
town in the extreme north, and from there along the foot of the hills and 
forests of Sikkim and Nepal to the northern portions of Purniah District. 
Thus by far the greater portion of what is now-a-days called the Koch Bihar 
Division, did not belong to Bengal. 

The Sirkars along the northern frontier wero G’horag’hdt, Panjrah, 
Taj pur, and Purniah. 

The inhabitants of northern Bengal according to the Tabaqat i Nayiri 
were the Koch, Mech, and Tharu tribes, whose Mongolian features struck 
the first invaders as peculiar. f 

The Rajahs of Northern Bengal were powerful enough to preserve a 
semi-independence in spite of the numerous invasions from the time of 
Bakhtyar Khilji, when Debkot, near Dinajpur, was looked upon as the most 
important military station towards the north. 

During the fifteenth century, the tract north of Rangpur was in the 
hands of the Rajahs of K am at a (!£*>(£), to which country passing allusion 
was made above. The kingdom is prominently marked as ‘ Reino do Comotah,’ 
or Comotay, on the maps of Do Barros and Blaev (PI. IY r ). The town of 

# Baranfs statement of the distanco of 70 kos would admirably suit Satg&onj 
it would bring us to Muyurbhanj and western Chutia Nagpur. 

f For ‘Tharu* Stewart has Neharu , but there can be no doubt that the author 
of the Tabaqdt moans the Tharus of Mithila. Vide Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, p. 
126 } J. A. S. B., 1872, Part I, p. 66. 

The Padishahnamah says of tho Asauiose also that they resemble in features tho 
Qaraqalpaks of southorn Siberia. 
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K&mata, or Kamat&pur, lay on the eastern bank of the' Darla river, which 
flows south-west of the town of Koch Bihar, and joins the Brahmaputra 
near Bagwah. The river near its confluence with the Brahmaputra, sepa- 
rates mahall Bhitarband from Baliirband. The town itself and the Darla 
river are correctly marked on the old maps. Buchanan estimated the circum- 
ference of Kamatapur at nineteen miles ; the palace, as in the caso of Bur- 
mese and Chinese towns, stands in the centre. History informs us that 
Kama t a, was invaded, about 1498 A. D., by Husain Sh6h, and legends state 
that the town was destroyed and Nilamba, the last Kamata Rajah, was 
taken prisoner. He escaped, however, and disappeared ; but people believe 
that at some time in future lie will be restored. 

The K&mata family was succeeded by the Koch dynasty, to which the 
present Maharaja of Koch Bihar belongs. The new Rajas secured their 
possessions by erecting along the boundary a line of fortifications, many of 
which are still in excellent preservation. 

The prevalence of human sacrifices in Koch Bihar is known from the 
Ain. The Haft IqUm has the following : “ There is a cave in this country, 

which, according to the belief of the people, is the residence of a Deo. The 
name of the Deo is Ai, and the people are zealous in their worship. Once 
a year they have a feast, when they kill all sorts of animals found in 
the country, believing that the ineritoriousness of the slaughter comes from 
A'l. They likewise kill on the same day the Bhogis, who are a class of men 
that have devoted their lives to Ai, saying that Ai has called them. From 
the time they become Bhogis, they may do what theyttike ; every woman 
is at their command, but after one year they are killed.” 

The first European traveller that visited Koch Bihar was Ralph Fitch. 
He says: “ I went from Bengala into the country of Couchc or Quicheu, 
which lies 25 days’ journey northwards from Tanda. The king is a Gentile ; 
his name is Suckel Counsc ;* his country is great and lieth not far from 
Cauehin China : for they say they have pepper from thence. The port is 
called Cacchegate.t All the country is set with bamboos or canes made 
sharp at both endes and driven into the earth, and they can let in the water 
and drown the ground above knee deep, so that men nor horses can pass. 
They poison all the waters if any wars be. Here they have much silk and 
musk and cloth made of cotton. The people have ears which bo marvelous 
great, of a span long, which they draw out in length by devises when they 
be young. There they be all Gentiles, and they will kill nothing. They have 

# Shukl Gosam j vide my essay on Koch Bihar and Asam, Journal, As. Soc. Bengal, 
1872, Part I, p. 53. 

f I. e. the place where the merchants from China meet. Cacchegato is Chicha- 
k o$ a, north of the town of Koch Bihar and south of Baksa Fort, Long. 89° 35', in the 
Bengal Duars. It is now British. 
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hospitals for sheep, goats, dogs, cats, birds, and for all living creatures. 
When they be old and lame, they keep them until they die. If a man 
catch or buy any quick thing in other places and bring it thither, they will 
give him money for it or other victuals, and keep it in their hospitals or let 
it go. They will give meat to the ants. Their smal mony is almonds, 
which often times they use to eate.” 

As Ralph Fitch mentions Chichakota, and the ’A'lamgirnarnali Kan- 
thalbari,* as belonging to the Koch Bihar, it follows that portions of the 
Du^rs must have once belonged to Koch Bihar. 

Aurangzib’s army under Mir Jumlah took Koch Bihar on the 10th 
December, 1661, when the town was called ’Alamgirnagar,+ a name which 
has not come into use ; and the imperial collectors expected to raise a 
revenue of eight lak’hs of rupees, whilst in Prince Shuja’s rentroll of 1658 
Koch Bihar is put down as yielding Rs. 3,27,794. 

On Van den Broucke’s map, the whole Himalaya tract, from northern 
Bihar to A sain, is called ‘ T Ryk van Ragiawarra,’ or the realm of Raj&wara 
and in the text he says, that “ Ragiawara consists of several separate 
countries, which sometimes light the Great Mogul, and at other times are 
forced to submit.” Of these several countries he mentions on the map ’T 
Ryk van Morang and T Ryk van Jesval, which latter name is also given 
on Blaev’s map and will be remarked on below. 

The Morang was entered by Mughul troops in the beginning of 
Aurangzib’s reign. We first hear of an expedition led by Mxrza Khan, 
Faujdarof Darbhanga, andll&h Virdi Kh<m, Faujdar of Gorak’hpiir, against 
the refractory zamindar of Morang (beginning of 1075, or end of A. I). 
1664). Mfrza Khan died during the expedition ; but Il&h Virdi Khan 
returned with fourteen wild elephants and nine presentation elephants. J 
In the end of 1079 (beginning of 1660), Ma’jum Khan reported that a false 
Shuja’ had appeared in Morang and had caused disturbances there, and 
Ibr&hun Khan and Fidai Khan received orders to capture him wherever he 
shewed himself, and to send his head to Court. Lastly, in 1087 (beginning 
of 1676), we hear of a conquest of Morang, but no particulars are given. 

* West of Kan^lialbari, the maps give a place called Mogul murri [Mughul man], 
evidently tho scono of a fight with Mughul troops. Auother Mughulmari lies between 
Bardwan and Jahanabad* a third between Medimpur and Jalesar, whuro Akbar’a 
troops defeated Daud Shah (Am translation, p. 376) j and a fourth, oight miles north 
of Medimpur. 

+ Thanah Sangramgajh, one of Aurangzfb’s fruntior thanahs near Noak’kali, 
had received tho same name in allusion to tho title of the emperor. 

J ' A'lamgirndmah, pp. 850, 875. Maasir i f A*lamg(ri t pp. 64,150. 
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Blaev’s Map of Bengal and of the Mughul Empire. 

The map of Upper India by William and John Blaev (PI. IV) is taken 
from their “ Theatrum Orbis Torrarum,” Amsterdam, 1615 to 1650, Vol. 
II,* and is based upon the Portuguese and Dutch charts that existed at 
the time, and upon the descriptions of European travellers. As far as 
Bengal is concerned, it is a reprint of I)e 'Karros’ map, and represents, 
therefore, the knowledge which European geographers had of Bcugal about 
1510. In point of accuracy it is much inferior to Van den Broucke’s map 
of 1660, f given in Valentyn’s work. But the map is of great interest, as 
it helps us to unravel the difficulties in Terry’s enumeration of the provinces 
of Bengal and other portions of the Dihli empir which lias also been 
followed by the Dutch traveller De Lact in his “ India Vera” (A msterdam, 
1631), and of which traces may still be found on Van den Broucke’s map. 
It is with a view to explain the extraordinary configuration of Bengal on 
the old maps that I have given the present chapter a place in this essay. 

From a glance at the map, it will ho seen that our early geographers 
had no information of the extent and situation of the countries which we 
now-a-days call the Central Provinces and Chutia Nagpur. Hence Gw6liar, 
Narwar, and (on Van den Broucke’s map) Malwa, hound Bengal on the west ; 
the Santa! mountains are continued eastwards to meet the A'sam mountain- 
chains, and places belonging to the Central Provinces have been put north 
of Bengal. 

Terry enumerates the following provinces as belonging to the Mughul 
empire — 1. Candohore , Qaudaliar ; 2. Cabul ; 3. Multan; 4. Ilaiacan, 
Hajikan, a sirkar of Sindh; 5. Bit char, Bhakkar ; 6. Tatta ; 7. iSoret 
ivith Jon agar, Sorat’h with Junagarh; 8. Jesselmcere ; 0. Ailoh ; 10. 
Beniab, Panjab ; 11. Chishmeere, Kashmir ; 12. Banc hi sh, “ the chief city 
is called Bishur ; it lyeth east, somewhat southerly from Chishmeere, from 
which it is divided by the River Indus.” Here we have tlie first misplace- 
ment. Terry means Bangash and Bajor (Sawad, Swat) ; but for Bast, he 
should have said West. 

* Capt. J. Waterhouse drew my attention to a copy of this work in the Library 
of tho As. Society. 

f Mattheus Van den Broucke was Land-Voogd, or governor, of Choromandol, 
which included Bengal, from 1658 to 1664, during which time ho compiled tho map 
in tho Vth Volume of tho ‘ Beschryviug van Choromandol’ in Francois Valentyn’s 
* Oud on NiewOost Indien’, Amsterdam, 1728. (Library, As. Soc. Bengal, No. 2266.) 

I Edward Terry was chaplain to Sir Thomas Bow, tho Ambassador to Jahan- 
gir’s Court, and was later ltoctor of the Church at Groenford, Middlesex. Ho 
presented his ‘ Voyage to East India,’ in 1622, shortly after his return to England, 
to the then Prince of Wales ; bub he only published it in 1655, when he was sixty-four 
years old. 
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13. Jangapore , “ the chief city so called ; it lieth upon the River 
j Kaul, one of those five rivers which water Peniab.” (?) Do Laet has 
‘ Jengapor or Jenupar,’ between Lahore and Agra. 14. Jenba , east of 
Peniab, Chamba. 15. Dell ee* Dihli. 10. Banda ; ‘ it coniineth Agra 
to ihe west.’ This is Bandlui, or Bandluigarli, south-east of A'grah. 
17. ALalwa ; 18. Chitor ; 11). Gujarat; 20. Ghandis , Khandesh ; 21. 
Derar , with the chief city Shapore ;t 22. Narwar ; 23. Gwaliar ; 21. 
Agra ; 25. Sambal , Samblial, or Muradab&d District. 20. “ Dakar, tlie 
chief city called Bikaneer, it lyetli on the west side of the River Ganges.” 
The whole remark seems to be erroneous. 27. Nagracot , Nagarkot or 
Kangrah. 28. Biha, “ the chief city is called Hardware. %” 20. Kakares , 

the principal cities are called Dekalee and Purhola .” Terry means the 
Gakk’har District, the chief cities of which were Dangali and Phanvalah ; vide 
A'in translation, p. 621. Terry also remarks that the Caucasus (Hima- 
laya) divides Kakares from Tartaria, which accounts for its northern position 
on Blaev’s map. 30. Cor , “ the chief city so called ; it is full of mountains ; 
the River Sersilg , a tributary unto Ganges , has its beginning in it.” 
Vide 32. 

81. Pit an , “ the chief city so called ; the River Cauda waters it, and 
falls into the Ganges in the coniines thereof.” This is Paithan, the form 
used by Abulfazl for Pafhan, or Pathankot. Terry evidently means the 
whole hill tract of the Sirmur range, as far as the Alaknanda. It is, 
however, possible that he meant the Markanda ; but this river does not 
flow into the Ganges. The error in the position of Pitan is remarkable, 
as Terry, DeLact, and Blaev give Temmery (a Dutch spelling for Dimmer!, 
the old name of Nurpur, near Pathankot) between the Rav! and Nagarkot 
CK an grab). 

^ 32. Kanduana , “ the chief city is called KarhaJcatcnka ; the River 

Sersily parts it from Pitan. This and Gor are the north-east bounds of this 
Monarchy.” There can be no doubt that Kanduana is Gondvvanah (Central 
Provinces) , of which the capital is Garlm-Katanga (Jabalpur) ; vide Ain 
translation, p. 307. If Gor is the north-east boundary of the empire, it is 
the Gaur of Sillnit, mentioned above, or the Garo Hills. Sersily is a misprint 
for Sersity, the Saras wafi, which after the Jamuna is the principal (legendary) 

* “ Which signifies an Heart, and is seated iu the heart of tho Mogul’s territories.” 
Terry. This unfortunate etymology shows however that Terry knew some Persian, 
because ho cleverly disposes of tho final yd. Similarly, ho derives 1 Khusrau,’ from 

and jj; and ‘ Sultan Khurnmi’ from karcan, liberality ! 

f Shalipiir, built by Sultan Murad, Akbar’s son, six kos south of Baliipur, now in 
ruins. 

% I do not know whether the country near Haridwar was ever called Siba. Iu 
tho Ain, a parganah of the Bisat Jalandhar J)u;ib is called Sibah. 
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tributary of the Ganges. The map follows the legend and makes the 
Saras wati flow into the Ganges near Helobass (Ilahbas, the old name 
of Ilah&b&d).* De Laet increases the confusion by calling the Sersily 
* Perselis.’ But the passage need no longer exercise commentators. Blaev’s 
map clearly shows how erroneously the early geographers arrangec^the 
provinces. 

t33. Patna, “the chief city so called ; the River Ganges bounds it on 
the west ; Sersily on the cast ; it is a very fertile Province.” 

31. Jemal , “ the chief city is called Raiapore ; it lieth east of Patna” 
Van den Broucke puts Jesual east of Morang; and Blaev’s map marks it 
as a country for elephants. It seems, therefore, that Raipur in the Central 
Provinces is meant, the elephant country par excellence , though the 
name ‘ Jesual’ is not clear to me. 

35. JSLevat , “ the chief city is called Narnol ; it is very mountainous.” 
This is Mewat, south-west of Pihli, with Narnol. I am at a loss to 
understand how Mewat could have been placed so far away from JDihli ; but 
Blaev’s map shows why Terry and De Laet mention it here. The error was 
not even detected by Van den Broucke, who places ’T Ryk van Mewat east 
of the Brahmaputra, south of ‘ Cos Assam. ’f 

36. Udessa, “ the chief city called Jelcanat ; it is the most remote part 

east of this empire.” Dc Laet says : It is the furthest province of this 
empire to the eastward, is adjacent to the Maug kingdom, whose inhabitants 
are most ferocious barbarians.” DeBarros and Blaev have avoided this 
mistake ; Van den Broucke, however, places ’T Ryk %n Udesse north of 
Bollua (Bhaluah), between Tiparah and the Brahmaputra. But Orisa and 
Jagannat’h are meant. The spelling Udessa is clearly a transliteration 
of U'desa, and DeLaet has overlooked the identity of ‘ Orisa’ 

and ‘ Udessa.’ 

37. Bengala. 

It would take me too far from my subject, were I to enter on the 
identification of the places in western India on Blaev’s map. I hope to do 
so at a future period, or would rather leave the task to Mr. E. Lethbridge, 
who has lately published valuable extracts from De Laet’s wort in the 
Calcutta Review. 


* According to the legend, the Saraswati, which is lost in the sand east of 
BJ^atinda District, joins the Ganges below the ground at Ilahdbdd. Hence at Triboni 
and other places in Bengal, wherever two rivers leave the Ganges, we find the names 
Saraswati and Jamund repeated. 

f The London edition of 1655 has * Jesuat/ De Laet has " Jesual, whose 
metropolis is llaiapore or Bagapore, lies to the east of Patna, and north-west of 
Bengala.” 

J Xsam is often called Koch Asdm. 
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Part II. — HISTORICAL. 


The Muhammadan period of the history of Bengal may he conveniently 
divided into five parts — 

I. The 4 Initial period,’ or the reigns of the governors of Lak’hnauti 
appointed by the Dibit sovereigns, from the conquest of Bengal by Muham- 
mad Bakhtyar Khilji, A. D. 1203 to 133S A. D. 

II. The period of the independent kings of Bengal, from 1338 to 1538. 

III. The period of the kings of Slier Shah’s family and their Afghan 
successors, from 1538 to 1576. 

IY. The M ugh ul period, from 1576 to 1740. 

Y. The Nawabi period, from the accession of ’All Yirdt Khan, in 1740, 
to the transfer of Bengal to the E. I. Company. 

In the following pages, I shall principally treat of the first and second 
periods. 

I. 

The Intttal Period (1203 to 1338, A. D.) 

The first period has been almost exhaustively described by Mr. E. 
Thomas in his * Initial Coinage of Bengal,’ published in the Journal for 
1867, in which he details the results of his examination of selections made 
from 13,500 pieces of silver, accidentally found in Koch Bihar in August, 
1863. I can, therefore, with regard to this period, merely give a few 
interesting inscriptions which have since turned up, and note a few coins — 
second gleanings from the Koch Bihar trouvaille — which are in tiie Society’s 
cabinet. 

Of the following inscriptions belonging to the Initial Period, one was 
received from General Cunningham, and the others from Mr. Broadley, who 
handed over to the Society in all twenty-two rubbings, which I have de- 
ciphered and translated. The original stones are either attached to old public 
buildings in the town of Bihar, or are preserved in the Museum of that place.* 
No. 1. The Tughril Inscription of Bihar . [B. C.J 

«** # +> * 

t * cVAaJ! &Xl/o aUJ <a!A. L . giUahaJ 1 L ^ 

|1 ^ A-X<v ^ys^l L g A-UI 

* Togethor with the rubbings, Mr. Broadley made over to the Society readings of 
several early Muhammadan coins of importance, and also a few notes on the Muham- 
madan buildings of the town of Bihar. The coins have since passed into the collection 
of Col. Guthrie, and have been published by Mr. E. Thomas in his * Seoond Part of 
the Initial Coinage of Bengal’ (about to be reproduced in this Journal). The “ notes” 
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This building was ordered to bo erected during the days of the reign of the 
Majlis i ’All, tho groat Khan, the exalted Khaqdn, ’Izzul haq waddfn, the help of 
Islam and tho Muslims, the helper of princes and kings, Abul Fat li Tughril, the 

Royal, may God porpotuato his reign ! Tho slavo, Mubarak Khan, the Treasurer, 

may God grant acceptance ! 

In tho month of Muliarram, 640, [July, 1242, A.D.] 

The inscription is a large slab of basalt, and is at present in the 
Bihar Museum. It was found let into brick work on tho north side of the 
great Dargah, to protect the doorway from. rain. A photozincograph of it 
was published by me in this Journal for 1871, Pt. I, PI. vii. 

It is of interest to remark that South Bihar was under the Lak’lmauti 
governors from Bakhtyar Kliilji’s time. 

Tughril in G31 (A. D. 1233-31) succeeded Saifuddin Aibak as governor 
of Lak’hnauti, in which office he continued till the 5th Zi Qa’dah 612 (or 1th 
April, 1215), on which day he was forced to cede his office to Qamaruddm 
Timur KMn. Tughril was appointed to Audli ; and Timur Khan remained 
in Lak’hnauti till 29th Shawwal, 611, (or 9th March, 1217) on which day 
both he and Tughril died.* 

The following are the governors of Bengal from Saifuddin Aibak to 
Bughra Khan. The dates differ slightly from Mr. Thomas’s list on p. 8 of 
his 1 Chronicles.’ 

Saifuddin Aibak. Dies at Lak’hnauti in 631. Tabq., p. 239. 

Tzzuddin Abul Fatli Tughril Tughan Khan, governor from 631 to 5th 
Zi Qa’dah, 612. Tabq., p. 215. lie withdraws to Audh, and dies on the 
29th Shawwal, 611. H* 

Qamaruddin Timur Khan, governor from 5th Zi Qa’dah, 612, to 29th 
Shawwal, 611, when he, too, dies. Tabq., p. 216. 

Ikhtiyaruddin Yuzbak Tughril Khan, proclaims himself king under the 
title of Sultan Mughisuddin. Perishes in Kamrup. Tabq., p. 263. No 
dates arc given. 

Jalaluddin Mas’ud, Malik J&ni Khilji Khan, becomes governor on the 
18th Zi Qa’dah, 656 (or 17tli Nov., 1258). Tabq., pp. 206, 225. 

Tzzuddin Balban, was governor in 657, in which year he was attacked 
by Tajuddin Arsalan Khan Sanjar i Khwarazmi, who, however, was captured 
or killed by Tzzuddin. Tabq., p. 2G7.f 

are of little value, and are moroovor incomplete, so that I can only give my read- 
ings and translations of tlio Bihar inscriptions. They are marked *B. 02 (Bihar 
Collection.) 

# Tabaqdt i Napirt, pp. 245, 246, whoro Tughril is called Tughril Tiighdn Khan. 
Hence the tdrikh on p. 246 is wrong, and for sin we have to read mim. ‘ Tughril* 
signifies a kind of falcon or hawk, and tughril shudan , like shunqdr shudan , means 
* to die.* * Skuuqar* also is a kind of falcon. 

f Hence Tajuddin Arsalan Khan should not bo put among the governors of 
Bengal. 
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Muhammad Arsalan Tatar Khan, son of Arsalan Khan Sanjar. He 
had been for some time governor, when the emperor Balban ascended the 
throne (0(34). Bar ant, p. 00. After a few years lie was succeeded by 

Tughril, who proclaimed himself king under the name of Sultan 
MugMsuddi'n. Ilis fate has been mentioned above. No dates are given. 
Bughra Khan, Nayiruddm Mahmud, second son of emperor Balban. 

No. 2. The Bib' ah dart Inscription of Bihar. [B. C.] 

This inscription also belongs to the time of the early governors of Ben- 
gal ; but unfortunately the first half with the name of the governor is want- 
ing. Its date however, A. H. 003, shews that it belongs to the time of 
Muhammad Arsalan Tatar Khan, governor of Bengal in the end of the reign 
of N&yiruddin Mahmud of Dihli. The inscription was found in the yard 
lacing the shrine of Shah Fazlullah, Barahdaii Mahallali, Bihar. 

j «5u ) <xi^Le| j dB t * * 

J) jdA tiAxxi « * • # 

u j /0 )/ j u r/ ° ^ 

j j ^jXX^ ^ f ^xUJ| O.Sk^|( &1 jJ 

II 

* * may God (perpetuate) his rule and governorship, and may Ho cause his edifice 
to remain in the realm * # by the erection of this blessed tomb in the months of tho year 

* * Sultan Sh&h, (O God, illuminato his grave, and whiten his forehead, and make his 
grave a garden of tho gardens of Paradise, but do not make it a pit of tho pits of 
fire !). On Saturday evening, tho 18th Jumada T, (503. The architect is their§ slave, 
who is obliged by their rewards, Majd of Kabul. [8th March, 1265.] 

No. 3. The Kai Kaus Inscription of Kacjol. Pl. V, Nos. 1 and 2. 

A rubbing of this inscription was received from General Cunningham. 
Its date is, curious to say, the same as that of the Kai Kaus inscription of 
Gangarampnr, published by me in the Journal, for 1872, p. 103. Mr. 
Thomas has published coins of this king, bearing the dates 091, 093, 091, 
095 (Chronicles, p. 149), and the cabinet of the As. Sue. of Bengal contains 
two clear specimens of 091, and 090 (Lak’linautf mint). 

The inscription is — - 

^UaJLJI iX^c dsr 4 ** **) ijjt> AjaJ ( 

jWi j p-U!. 1 1 1 ijl i^Jy* citiLo 

w •* ja 

^UlA.) Ja**JI 

H 

* The text has a dual. 
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JJ jJ UJ 

^jJI, ifjjJ) A*.ii ^ysaiJI yilaj) * # # # aUjJ ilit ji«. 

. * wM U< 

AA*u ^at*') *3^ aSJj£ aUI ^)»3l <jViL 

)) aA*I*w J 2 

This Jami’ Mosque was built during the ueign of the great Sultan, the owner of 
the necks of nations, the master of the princes of the Turks and the Persians, the lord 
of the crown and the s'gnet, Ruknuddunyri w.a ddin [KaiKauJsShdh, the 
king, son of a king who was the son of a king, the right hand of God’s Vicercgcnt, the 
helper of the Commander of the Faithful, and during the governorship of the great 
Kh&n, the exalted Khaqan, Ikhtiyar ul haq waddin, the Khan of the Khans of the 
East and of China, the second Alexander, F i r u z A i t i g i n Sultan, (may God perpe- 
tuate his rule !) ## [by] the victorious, the invineiblo, the champion, Ziyauddaulah 
waddin Ulugh Khan, may God perpetuate his rulo and increase his benefits! 
On the 1st day of Muharram, of the year 697. [19th October, 1297]* 

* This inscription contains what Mr. Thomas calls an unusual reiteration of the 
words ibnu sultanin ibni sultan , which is perhaps more unusual on coins than on 
inscriptions. But the spirit of pride that breathes in the words is apparent, when wo 
compare with it the legend of the coins struck in Tirliut by the rebel Bahadur, 
given in Badaoni 11, p. 298. 

In Raziyah’s Bengal coinage (Thomas, Chronicles, p. 107), I read for which 

has no senso, rnumiddatu , ‘ the helper/ the same as * Raziyah’ stands for 

‘ Raziyat unnisa/ i. e. one who among women is looked upon with favour. 

I also tako this opportunity to give my reading of the Nd^iruddin Mahmud In- 
scription, published by Mr. Thomas in his Chronicles, p. 129, an^uscription which in 
style is similar to the above Kai Kaus inscription. General Cunningham has favored 
the Society with a rubbing of it. 

jJ* f*JI| *4* J* SjUjJ | ] 

lSXk v29;f^ t-Ui 

J A^U aJJ| oLL &,) jiJxJj (JlxJf vSiLo ^ i 

^Lo ilLo ^JOJl j < 3^l ffc * I I (JW\ iJU\ AjIUL, 

V^J cr* <£* is* j 

|| 43uU^m»j j Aju* 

‘ This building was erected during the reign of the great Sultan, the owner of 
the necks of nations, Nayiruddunya waddin, the king of kings, who protects 
the people of the Faith, the heir of the kingdom of Solomon, the lord of tho signet in 
th|> kingdom of the world, AbulMuzaffar Mahmud Shah, the son of the king 
(may God perpetuate his rulo and kingdom !), by order of the learned and great Malik, 
A’ zam Qutlugh Khan B ah aul haq waddin, tho Malik of tho Maliks of the 
Eastern Provinces and China, B a 1 b a n the Shamsi [slave of Shamsuddin Utitmish], 
during tho period of his governorship, may his high qualities endure ! On the 10th 
Rajab, 662/ 

From this it will be seen that A’zam Qutlugh Kh&n (Balban) does not call himself 
Malik ul * Alam ‘ the Malik of the world/ but a Inutlik ul * dlim , * the learned Malik.’ 
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The reading* of the name * Aitigin’ or 1 beautiful moon,’ in this 
inscription was suggested by Mr. Redhouse, and I gladly correct my reading 
Ttgin in the Kai K&us inscription, published by mein the Journal for 1872, 
p. 103, where the correct name of the builder is Zafar Khan Bahrain Aitigin, 
the Royal ( sulfdni ).* 

The date of this inscription is the latest yet discovered of Kai Kaus’s 
reign. 

Kai Kaus seems to have been succeeded by bis brother Shamsuddin 
Firuz Shall (I). Mr. Thomas quotes coins of this king, dated 702, 715, 720, 
722, and the cabinet of the Asiatic Society of Bengal lias three specimens, 
struck at Lak’hnautf, with clear dates 706 and 715, and (slightly doubtful) 
710. 

Three inscriptions of Firuz Shah have hitherto been found, of which 
one, dated 1st Muharram, 7L3, or 28th April, 1313, was published by me in 
this Journal, for 1870, Part I, p. 287. t The other two inscriptions are from 
Bihar, and are dated 700 and 715. They reveal that Firuz Sluih had a son 
Hatim Khan,J who in those two years, and probably in the interval, was 
governor of Bihar. 

No. 5. The Firuz Shah (I) Inscription of Bihar. [B.C.] 

kjojJ) 

w ^ . * 
cUA. ^UaLJ) * * ^‘UJI JiUJ! 

This (additional?) building was erected in tho reign of the great Sultdn 
Sliamsuddunya wad d in A b u I M azaffar Firuz S h it h, tho king, ( may God 
perpetuate his kingdom and his rulo!) and during the governorship of tho just and 
liberal Khan, tho champion of God, ** H a t i m Kb an, the son of the king, may God 
perpetuate his rule ! The weak slavo Muhammad Husain Tak’harori. During tho 
months of tlio year 701). [A. D., 1300.] 

A plate of this inscription was published in this Journal, for 1871, 
Part I, PI. viii. The inscription itself is attached to a lofty gateway, 
which together with an arched hall, fast falling to decay, and a rooll ess 
mosque, forms the remains of what tradition calls Ilatiin Khan’s palace. 
It stands on a gentle eminence, due east of the Bihar mountain. 

* Or, we might at once translate, * tho Sultan for sultan /, as abstract nonn, 
occurs on numerous coins j vide Proceedings A. S. Bengal, for June, 1870, p. 152. 
The translation of the other portions of the inscription is here confirmed. 

t Where in the third line for read 

$ Besides the four sons mentioned by Mr. Thomas, Chronicles, p. 148. 
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No. 6. 

njJ <j>> 

jSUad lyl ^jJ! ^ ^larSI ^jUaLJ ! Xjy^j cBsr 4 *^! IcU 

*« L-^lsls^) ^UjJ) S ; t*! ^1 ^ ^UnJLJ) *14 

^ ^cJ k*jA ) J*jJI Uylllla 


£ «.>ua£ 




AJsAW 


cT V* J| ^ 


fjl , J AJdJIJ 


y yu: n aHs aJUI ^j>C 

II AA*s*AaM ^ 


This mosque was built in the reign of tho great Sultan Shamsuddunya 
w a d d i n A b u 1 M u z a ff a r F i r u z S h a h, tho king, and during the governorship 
of the Khaqfin of tho age, known as H a t i m K li an, may God cause their shadows 
to last! The slave, who trusts in God and hopes for ill's mercy, tlio meanest of 
mankind, Bahram, son of Haji, may God turn to him and may He pardon his parents ! 

On the first day of tho month of Rajah of tho year 715. [1st October, 1315. ] 


This inscription, a fine slab of basalt, leans against the wall of the 
Chhota Dargah in Bihar. 

Two other sons of Firiiz Shall, Shihabuddm Bughdah Shah and the 
well known Ghiyasuddin Bahadur Shah, struck coins as ‘ kings of Bengal’ 
during the lifetime of their father. Of the former, Mr. Thomas says 
(Chronicles, p. 191) — “ Neither history, incidental biography, nor numis- 
matic remains avail to do more than prove the elevation, as they seem to s - 
indicate the brief and uneventful rule, of Shihfihuddin Bughdah Shah. No 
date or place of mintage is preserved.” However, the cabinet of the Asiatic 
Society possesses two specimens, # one of the same kind as published by Mr. 
Thomas (Chronicles, PI. VI, No. 4), and a new variety, containing the same 
legend, but with the letters, on the obverse, closo together, and with a 
^■■ 1 . v instead of the star on the reverse. The former fortunately contains a 
complete margin, with the clear legend — 


This silver coin teas struck at Laic hnauti in the year 718. 

Mr. Thomas looks upon the d in the name of this king as the Hindi 5, 
which is so often interchanged with j re. This maybe the case, inasmuch as 
Shihab, according to Muhammadan custom, would assume the name of his 
grandfather | j*J f buyhrd ;+ but in India, people seem early to have substituted 
a dal for the re ; hence we Hnd in the Ain the form ^$±*1 buy lull. X 

Ghiyasuddin Bahadur Shah was the last of the Balbani kings of Bengal. 
“ In A.Ii. 733, Muhammad ilm i Tughluq is found issuing his own coin in 


* Evidently Babu Rajcndralala Mitra’s selections from the Koch Bihar hoard, 
f Which signifies a male * Bactrian camel’ (with two humps). The spellings 
given in dictionaries are 

J Vide my Ain translation, p. 143. ^ 
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Bengal, and Bahadur, defeated and put to death, contributed an example to 
insurgent governors in his own skin, which was stuffed and paraded 
through the province and the empire.”* And already the year before, we 
find that a palace had been built, or renovated, in Bihar for the imperial 
fifdib, which tradition still calls the ‘ sukunat,’ or residency. 

No. 7. The Sukunat Inscription of Bihar. [B.O.] 

<\1J| 

^ if Ijj »> <XjO>.sr* J 

ARaIA. cujllA. 

o.+sc' 0 *Alac^| y\ cjXo £,jf, <JU)/ vyUoill J ^ 

sjtJx+H ^AJ XjsJ I ^9 (GILL c^bk. ^LkLJ| JjL^iULiO 

1 1 } L5^ 

This high and world-adorning gate, and this lofty, hoa von- touching portico, 
woro renewed in the reign of the Klialifali, tho asylum of the world, whose court is 
the heaven, t he Lord of the kings of tho universe, tho ruler of mankind who gives 
security and safety to tho people of the Faith, tho heir of the kingdom of Solomon, 
AbulMujahid Muhammad, son ol’Tuglil uq Sli :ili. tho Sultan, (may his 
kingdom and rule bo perpetuated!).. On the first day of tho blessed month of 
Itamazan, 732, A. 11. [27th May, 1332]. 

From this time till the beginning of the 10th century, Southern Bihar 
as remarked above, remained detached from Bengal, and followed the fortunes 
of the empires of Dihli and of Jaunpur. 

Muhammad Tughluq’s governors of Lak’lmauti, Satgaon, and Suimar- 
gaon did not long remain undisturbed, and the death of Bahrain Kh&n, 
governor of the last province, was the commencement of new revolutions, 
which led to the establishment of a line of independent kings. 

II. 

The Second Period, or the period of the Independent kings of 
Bengal (1338 to 1538, A.D.) 

For this period I shall take the kings singly, and collect for each reign 
whatever new information I have been able to gather from tho rubbings 
received from General Cunningham, Dr. J. Wise, and Mr. E. V. Westmacott, 
C. S., and from unpublished Bengal coins in the Society’s cabinet. 

I have also compared the corresponding chapter of the Bii/iizmsal(i{,in 
with the statements given in the Tabaqfit i Akbari and in Firislitah. 

The lino of the independent kings commences with 


* Thomas, Chronicles, p. 200. 
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I. FakhruddPn Abul Muzaffar Muba'rak Shall. 

He had. been Silahdar , or armour-bearer, to Bahram Kh&n, the Dihli 
governor of Sunnargaon, and on his master’s death in 739 A. II., or 1338 
A.D., proclaimed there his independence. 

According to the Tabaqat i Akbari, Firishtah, and the Riyaz ussalatin, 
Mubarak Shah was killed by ’All Mubarak in 741, after a reign of two 
years and some months.* * * § But as his coins extend over a period of more than 
ten years, from 739 to 750, it looks as if the dato given*in the histories 
should be corrected to 8^ j Jk* ‘ ten years and some months.’ Mr. 
Thomas is willing to antedate Mubarak Shah’s accession to 737 ; but the 
coins (Chronicles, p. 203, and Plate vi, lig. 7) do not satisfactorily prove 
this, because the reading in the absence of diacritical marks, is more 
likely which the histories give, especially because the numerous coins 
hitherto found do not give the intervening year (738). 

The name ‘ Mubarak Shah’ has been proved by coins, the histones only 
call him Sultiin Fakhruddin or more familiarly still, Fakhra. + Ibn Batutah 
also mentions him under the name of Fakhruddin, and says that he was an 
eminent man, kind to strangers and ^Julis.J 

Mubarak Shah’s son is mentioned below. His son-in-law Zafar Khan 
fled from Sunnargaon over Tattah to Firuz Shah in Dihli, who, at his 
request, invaded Bengal a second time in the beginning of Sikandar Shah’s 
reign. § 

II. ’ Ala'uddin Abul Muzaffar ’Ali' &ha'h. 

Regarding this king the Riyazussalatin has the following : 

‘It is said that Malik ’All Mubarak, who asking is styled Sultan 
’Alauddin, was a trusted servant of Malik Firuz [subsequently Firuz Shah 
HI. of Dihli], and Malik Firuz was brother’s son to Sultan Ghiyasuddin 
Tughluq Shah, and son of the paternal uncle of Muhammad Shah. Muham- 
mad Shah, in the first year of his reign, made Malik Firuz his Naib-Barbak. 
Now at this time, Haji Ilyas, the foster-brother of ’All Mubarak, did 
something wicked and fled from Dihli. Malik Firuz asked ’All Mubarak 
what had become of Haji Ityas. ’Ali Mubarak went in search of him; and 
when he found no trace of him, he told Malik Firuz that Haji Ilyas had 
run away. Firuz scolded him and told him to leave his presence. ’All 

* The Riyaz has five months. Stewart places his death in 743 ; but all histories 
have 741. 

f Dowson, Elliot’s History, III, p. 304. 

J See Ibn Batutah, p. 105. 

§ These facts are only mentioned by Shams i Siraj, who moreover places 
Fakhrod din’s defeat and death immediately after Firuz Shah’s first invasion of Bengal 
in 754. This is clearly a few years too late. 
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Mubarak now went to Bengal. On his way, one night, he had a dream and 
saw the revered saint Jalaluddin Tabriz!, who said to him, “ I will give thee 
the kingdom of Bengal ; but thou wilt have to build me a vault.” ’All 
Mubarak put the finger of acceptance on his eye, and asked where it was to 
be built. The saint replied, “ In the town of Panduah at a place where thou 
wilt see thirty bricks one over another, and below them a fresh rose of 
a hundred petals.” 

4 When * All JHubarak arrived in Bengal, he entered the service of Qadar 
Khan, [the Imperial governor of Lak’linauti] and received from him the 
command (bakhsh ujari) of the army. But when Fakhruddxn revolted against 
Qadar Khan, ’All Mubarak killed his benefactor, and proclaimed himself 
king under the title of Sultan ’Alauddin. He then made war upon 
Fakhruddin, and slew him “ as a punishment for having killed his benefactor.” 
Leaving tluinahs in (the province of) Lak’hnauti, ’Alauddin marched to 
subjugate other parts of Bengal. But from the time he had proclaimed 
himself king, the whirlpool of pleasure had made him forgetful of his promise 
to the Saint, when one night Jalaluddin again appeared to him and said, 
“ 0 Sultan ’Alauddin, thou art now king of Bengal, but mo thou hast 
forgotteu.” The king next day at once searched for the bricks, and found 
them just as the saint had described. There he built the vault, the ruins of 
which exist to this day. 

4 Now about this time Haji Ilyas also arrived in Panduah. Sultan 
’Alauddin put him into prison, but after some time, at the request of his 
mother who had been Sultan ’Alauddin’s nurse, he set him at liberty, and 
allowed him to come to court. Ilaji Ilyas, in a short time, found means to 
gain over the army, killed ’Alauddin with the help of the eunuch, and 
proclaimed himself king under the name of Shamsuddin Bhangrah. 

4 The reign of Sultan ’Alauddin lasted one year and five months.’ 

This extract is so far satisfactory, as it explains the relation between 
Firuz Shah, ’Ali Mubarak, and Haji Ilyas. 

The evidence of coins, as in the case of the preceding king, gives 
’Alauddin ’Ali Shah a longer reign than the histories. Mr. Thomas (Chronicles, 
p. 265) gives a coin of the year 742, and he adds that he has seen coins of 
744, 745, 746. There is nothing strange in the name ’ All Mubarak , which 
he thinks has arisen from 44 a strange jumble of Muhammadan writers, 
who endowed ’Ali Shah with the surname of his adversary Mubarak Shah 
for ’Ali Mubarak is as common a name as Mubarak ’All, and the histories 
say that this was ’All Shah’s name before accession. 

From the fact that the coinage of Mubarak Shah is restricted to the 
Sunnargaon mint, and that of ’All Shah to Firuzabad ( i . e. Panduah), we may 
conclude that the former held Eastern, and the latter Western Bengal. 

But ’Ali Sh&h was vigorously opposed by Haji Ilyas, who struck coins 
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in Pan<juah, ’AH Shah’s capital, in 740 and 744, and in uninterupted 
succession from 746 (probably the correct year when ’All Shah was overcome 
by him) to 758. 

Ill.-rikhtiya'ruddPn Abul MuzafFar Gha'zi' Shall. 

Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah was succeeded in Eastern Bengal by Ikhti- 
yaruddin, who stylos himself “ son of the Sultan.” We may, therefore, ac- 
cept Mr. Thomas’s hypothesis that he was the son of Mubarak Shah. Coins 
are the only testimony on which the name of this king of Eastern Bengal 
has found a place in the list of kings. The figure of one of the coins given 
by Mr. Thomas, as also the specimen in the cabinet of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, shew the year 753.* 

IV. Shamsuddi'n Abul MuzafFar Ilya's Sha'h. 

The relation of this king to ’Akiuddin ’All Shah and Firuz Shah III. 
ofDilili has been mentioned above. Having in 746 become master of West- 
ern Bengal, he established.himself, in 753, in Sunnargaon (Thomas, p. 260), 
and thus founded a dynasty, which, with an interruption of about forty 
years in the beginning of the Otli century of the Hijrali, continued to rule 
over Bengal till 896 A.H. 

Ilyas Shah’s successes in Eastern Bengal were followed by an attempt 
to extend the western boundaries of the kingdom, and according to the 
lliij&z he pushed as far as the Banaras district. In order to punish him, 
Firuz Shah, in 754, after marching through Tirhut an# Purniuh, invaded 
. Bengal and besieged Ekdalah. The defeat of Ilyas Shah is almost humor- 
ously described by Ziya i Barani. But “ the invasion only resulted in the 
confession of weakness, conveniently attributed to the periodical flooding of 
the country,” and Firuz Shall withdrew,! appointing collectors, apparently 

# Thomas, Chronicles, PI. VI, lig. 9. The margin clearly gives £,Ib. A figure 
with Jo*} would be desirable, so that the reign of this king might bo fixed from 751 
to 753, 

f It ia said in tho Tabaqat i Alchari , under Ilyas Sli&h, that Firuz Shah’s expedition 
lasted from the 10th Shawwal, 751, till lltli Rabi’ I, 755. As tho latter date corresponds 
to the 5th April 135fy it could only have been prospect of the rains, not tho setting in 
of that season, that drove Firuz Shah back to Dihli. Tho army, according to Barani, 
complained of mosquitos in tho vicinity of Panduah. 

The * Flruzpurabad,* mentioned by Stewart and quoted by Mr. Thomas (p. 261, note 
2), where Firuz Shah pitched his camp, should be* Firuzpur.’ Tho Riydz says — “At 
a place where now Firuzpur lies (bajde kih alyauni Firuzpur db adust, not Flrazpurdbdd 
ast.J , Firuz Shah pitched his camp, and starting from that place on horseback laid siego 
to the fort of Panduah. In the fort Sultan Shamsuddln had left his son, whilst ho 
himself had retreated to Fort Ekdalah, which is very strong.*’ .Tho maps show 
soveral Flruzpurs round about Gaur ; thus two are south of the fort of Gaur. 
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for the first time, in Tirhut, aiul was glad in subsequent years to exchange 
presents with Ilyas Shah. 

As ITaji Ilyas is the legendary founder of Hajipur, opposite Patna, we 
may assume that in northern Bihar the Ghandak formed the frontier ; in 
south Bihar, however, the frontier could not have passed beyond Hunger, 
because the inscriptions preserved in the town of Bihar (vide below) shew 
that in 732, 737, 753, 701, 792, and 799, the town of Bihar was under Dihli 
governors. 

Just as Mubarak Shah *and ’All Shah are called in the histories by their 
first name, so is Ilyas Shall also invariably called Sultan Shamsuddin. The 
name ‘ Ilyas Khaje,’ which Stewart gives, is not to be found in historical 
works. Stewart also mentions 700 as the year in which Ilyas died, but the 
histories only mention that his reign lasted sixteen years and some months. 
In 758, he had for the third time sent ambassadors with presents to Dihli, 
and Firiiz returned the compliment by sending him horses ; but the Dihli 
ambassadors. on reaching Bihar heard that Ilyas had in the meantime died. 
The latest of Mr. Thomas's coins of Ilyas Shah also bear the year 758 . * 

Ilyas Shall is nicknamed ‘ Bhangrah,’ a corruption, it seems, of the 
Hindustani bhang era, ‘ a seller, or eater, of the drug bhang (hemp).’ Firish- 
tali says that he does not know the origin of the word ; but Ziya i Barani 
evidently knew more about it ; for he says, rejoicing in his joke, — “ And 
the well known Bengal Paiks, who for years had borne the name of ‘ the 
Bengal Ancients’ or ‘ the Dead,’ had taken a quid from Ilyas the Bhang-eater, 
in order to shew that they were ready to sacrifice their lives for him ; and 
standing in front of the train of that wild maniac, together with the mouldy- 
looking Ban gall Rajahs, they bravely threw about their arms and legs ; but 
as soon as the battle commenced, they put from fear their fingers into their 
mouths, gave up standing to attention, threw away swords and arrows, rub- 
bed their foreheads on the ground, and were consumed by the swords of the 
enemies.” A graphic description, by the way, of the Bengal Military Police 
in 1353, A. I). 

No inscriptions have hitherto turned up that mention Ilyas Shah ; nor 
does the author of the Riyaz, who had a good personal knowledge of the 
ruins of Gaur and Panduah, speak of any buildings erected by him. He 
only says — ‘ It is said that Sultan Shamsuddin made in Bengal a reservoir 
•in imitation of Hauz i Sham si at Dihli.’ 

* Roinaud, howover, quoted by Marsdon (p. 566, noto) mentions two Snnnargaon 
coins of 754 and 760. The MS. of tlio Riyaz belonging to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal mentions 758 as the year in which tko last ambassadors left for Dilili ; Stewart 
has 759* and the Tabaqat and Firishtah, who copies from it, have ‘ in the end of 
759.’ The earliest coin of Sikandar figured by Mr. Thomas (Journal, As. Soo. of 
Bengal, 1867, Part I, p. 63, and PI. II, No. 12) belongs to 761. 
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Regarding the coinage of Ilyas Shah, vide Thomas, Initial Coinage of 
Bengal, Journal, As. Soc. Bengal, 1867fpp. 57, 58. 

V. Abul Muja'hid Sikandar Sha'h. 

Ilyas Shah was succeeded by his eldest son Sikandar Shah. The begin- 
ning of his reign was marked by a second attempt* * * § made by Finiz Shah to 
annex Bengal ; but as in the first, Ekdalah held out, and Firuz returned to 
Dihli, and never again interfered in Bengal matters. 

* In 76(5,’ says the Riyaz,+ 1 Sikandar commenced to build the Adfnali 
[i. e. Friday] Mosque ; but he had not finished it when he died, and the 
building remained half completed, and now-a-days parts of the edifice may 
be seen in the jungle near Panduah, about a Jcos from it. I have seen it 
myself : it is, indeed, a fine mosque and must have cost a great deal of 
money. May Sikandar’s efforts be thankfully remembered !’ 

According to the same author, Sikandar Shall died after a reign of nine 
years and some months — a statement also given in the Tabaqat — of wounds 
which he had received ‘ on the field of Ooalparah,’ fighting with his favourite 
son Grinyas, whom the machinations of a jealous step-mother had driven into 
rebellion. J 

‘ Sikandar was the contemporary of the revered saint ’Alaul Ilaq.’ 

Several inscriptions belonging to Sikandar’s reign have been found. 
One of the year 765, from Din&jpur, was published by me in the Journal for 
1872, p. 105. I remarked there on the beauty of its characters ;§ but the in- 
scriptions inside and outside the Adi n all Mosque, rubbings of which the Society 
owes to General Cunningham and Mr. W. L. Heeley, are the finest that I 
have seen. The characters are beautiful, and the rubbings have created 
sensation wherever I have shewn them. The inscription inside is 13 J ft. long 
and if ft. broad, but contains only verses from the Qoran [Sur. IX, 18, 101, 
on the top in Kufic and below in (what people call now-a-days in India) 

* Iii 760, according to the Tabaqat and the Riyaz j S to wart has 761.. Roganling 
Firuz S hull's desire to reinstate Zaf'ar Khan, Mubarak Shah’s son-in-law, in the 
government of Sunnargaon, the cause that led to the expedition, vide Dowson, Elliot’s 
History of India, III, 301, If. 

| Stewart has 763. 

t Ghiy6z marched with a large army from Sunnargaon, and pitched his camp 
at Sunnargarln. Stewart has Sunndrkof. From the other side, his father issued 
forth with a terror-inspiring army, and the next day, on the field of Goalparah, both 
parties engaged in deadly strife. The whole story is only to bo found in the Riyae. 

The Goalp&rah meant here is, no doubt, the village quite close to Pamjuah, S. W. 
of it. I have not identified Sunndrgaj’hi. 

§ It was written by one Gliiyas. General Cunningham is inolined to think that 
the Ghiyas is Sikandar's son. 
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Tughra characters. The stone outside measures 4 ft. 9 in. by 10 in., and its 
letters are just a3 beautiful. 

No. 8. The Sikandar Shall Inscription , Adinali Mosque , Hazrat Panduah , 
A. II. 770, (aide PI. V, No. 3).* 

jJacS) ( S ) kd Jcp' a * , ' 6 ^| |cX& S^LjJ) jso] 

) u^Jl^blLuit JwJl fji) Jdd 
^Jl aliXA. jlA. ^jlnloJI jdoXw 

» M W 

)) JjL © >*\AM j i^jXxXm* Ak*W L ^>^kD) L d SiXjS 

This mosquo was orderod to be built in the reign of tho great king, the 

wisest, the justest, tho most liberal of the kings of Arabia and Persia, who trusts in 
tho assistance of tho Merciful, A b u l M u j a h i d Sikandar S h a h,tlio king, son 
of Ilyas Shah, the king, — may his reign be perpotuatod till the day of promise ! 

Ho wrote it on tho 6th liajab of tho year 770. [14th February, 1369.] 

Neither inscriptions nor coins give Sikandar Shah a full julus name ; 
he only has a kunyah , Abul Mujahid. Perhaps it would be going too far in 
speculations, if I were to say that Ilyas naturally called his son Sikandar ; 
but a Muhammadan, on hearing the name of Ilyas, will immediately think 
of the db i hayat , ‘ the water of life’ j and as Sikandar is the legendary 
successor of Ilyas (the Prophet .Elias) in search of the precious commodity, 
the name of the father may have suggested that of the son. 

As stated above, tho histories assign Sikandar Shah a reign of nine 
years and some months. Stewart says that he died in 769, a year obtained 
by adding nine years and a fraction to 760, which he assumes to have 
been the year in which Ilyas Shah died. The above Panduah inscription 
extends Sikandar’s reign to the latter half of 770, and the coins figured by 
Mr. Thomas in his ‘ Initial Coinage’ (J. A. S. B., 1867, PI. II, Nos. 12, 14, 
and 13) give the dates 761, 782, and 783. But Mr. Thomas also states 
that among the large number of Sikandarshahis that passed through his 
hands, he found coins of almost every year between 750 and 792, witli 
the exception of the years 755, 762, 767, 768, 769, 774, 775, 777, and 778. 
,It thus becomes clear that Sikandar Shah struck coins as prince. Mr. 
Thomas also quotes A’zain Shahi coins of 772, 775, 776, the years when 
Sikandar’s coinage is most interrupted, and again from 790 to 799. Fur- 
ther, wo have to remember that the poet Ilaliz sent the well known gliazal 

* I have elsewhere remarked on the numerous grammatical mistakes in Bengal 
Arabic Inscriptions. They consist chiefly in wrong articles, mistakes in gender, in 
obliquo cases, and in wrong constructions of the Arabic numerals. • In order not fcu 
disfigure the text, I shall no moro indicate such errors by a (sic). 
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to Ghiyasuddin A’zam Shah, ‘ king’ of Bengal ; and as Hdfiz died in 791 
iJLL being the date of his death), the ghazal must have been sent 
to Bengal during Sikandar Shah’s lifetime. The fact that A’zam Shah’s 
early coins (of A. H. 772) were struck in Mu’azzamab&d (vide above), 
agrees with the statement of the Riyaz that he rebelled in Eastern Bengal, 
where he remained “ nominally subordinate or covertly resistant to paternal 
authority.”* 


VI. Ghiya'suddi'n Abul Muzaffkr A’zam Sha / h. 

The only fact given in the Biy6z and omitted by Stewart is that u A’zam 
“ Shah was treacherously murdered ( ba-dagha Jcmhtah) by Rajah Kans 
“ after a reign of seven years and some months,! or, as I have seen in a 
u little book, after a reign of sixteen years, five months, and three days.” 

The coins of this king, as mentioned before, go to 799 ; the latest figur- 
ed by Mr. Thomas (Initial Coinage of Bengal, PI. II, No. 15) is of 795.J 
No inscription of this and the following two kings have been found. 

* It is also curious that in tlio inscription of 777, published by me in this 
Journal for 1870, p. 292, no king is mentioned, as if it had been doubtful who the real 
king was. 

In order to removo all doubts regarding a confusion of and in the 

reading of Sikandar* s and A’zam Shah’s coins, a few clear drawings of Sikandar 
Shahis struck between 783 and 792, and of A’zam Shahis, struck in 772, 775, 776, 
would be required. A’zam Shah’s reign, according to the coimnon statement, lasted 
7 years, which we certainly get whon wo subtract 792 (the latest year cited by Mr. 
Thomas for Sikandar Sh6h) from 799 (the latest year cited for A’zam Shah) j but if 
we take tho second statement, given in the Riyaz, regarding the length of A’zam 
Shah’s reign, viz, 16 years, 5 months, and 3 days, and subtract it from 799, we got 
783, the year of Mr. Thomas’s latest figured coin. 

I I. e., according to the wrong chronology of the T&baqat and tho Riyaz, in 775. 

$ I may hero suggest a few unimportant alterations in Mr. Thomas’s readings 
of A’zam Shah’s coins (‘ Initial Coinago,’ J. A. S. B., 1867, pp. 68 to 70). First , 
is to be corrected to Again, the mysterious ( loc . cit , 

p. 68) is nothing but yamin. Lastly the reverse of coin No. 38 (he. cit., 

p. 70), as I see from a specimen in the Society’s Coin Cabinet, is 

&>JLo &k\J\ jJLa. y ^ aJL/| 0u| 

May God render his power everlasting, and may God perpetuate his reign , — abbada alldhu, 
not tho name ’ Abdullah, — which removes from the mint officials the charge of 
ignorance. It was only Akbar who, in his hatred of everything that was Arabic, 
recommended the substitution of AUf for ’Ain, and y for &c. 

In the reverse of the Sikandar Shdhi (loc. cit., p. 64, No. 23), as I also seo from a 
coin in the possession of the Society, there is a wrong Alif before and a j 

(waw) is omitted before Alqahiru,—* Who renders assistance to the religion of God, 
and who is victorious over the enemies of God.’ This oanoels the footnote. 
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VII. Saifuddi'n Abul Muja'hid Hamzah Sha'h, son of A’zam Shall. 

The histories give him the epithet of Sultan ussalatin, and praise him for 
his virtues. Firishtah says : — “ And the Rajahs of the country did not draw 
their heads out of the yoke of obedience and practised no neglect and delay in 
paying taxes.’ * 

According to the Tabaqat, he reigned ten years. But the author of the 
Riyaz saw “ in the little book,” that the reign of this king was 3 years, 7 
months, and b days, which would bring his reign to 802, or 803, A. H. 

Marsden has published a coin of this king, without, however, giving 
the Royal name (Numism., PI. XXXVII, No. DCCLIV). It follows in 
appearance the coins of Sikandar Shall and A’zam Shah ; the margin 
contains ‘ Firuzabad,’ but no year. The specimen in the cabinet of the 
Asiatic Society is of very rude manufacture, and has most clumsy letters, 
especially on the reverse. 

Vide PI. VII, No. 1. Silver. Weight, 162.505 grains. A. H. (80)4. 
(Asiatic Society of Bengal, one specimen.) Rare. Circular areas. 

Obverse — tj UW| 

^/JoJ — ) ^ i 

Reverse — j ^ ^UJ It 

Margin — * . * 

Assisted by the assistance of the Merciful, Saifuddunya waddin Abul 
Muj&hid Hamzah Shall, sonof A'zam S h a h, the king. The helper of Islam 
and the Muslims * # year * * 4. 

VIII. Shamsuddi'n ? P, son of Saifuddi'n Hamzah Sha'h. 

The Tabaqat says that this king followed the path of his father, and 
died after a quiet reign of three years and a few months. Firishtah states 
that as the king was young and deficient in intellect, an infidel of the name 
of Kans, who was an Amir of the court, obtained great power and influence, 
and usurped the executive and the collection of taxes. The Riyaz has the 
the following : “ After enjoying himself for some time, he died, in 788, from 

an illness, or through the foul play of Rajah Kans, who at that time was 
very powerful. And some writers have asserted that this Shamsuddln ivas 
no son of the Sul [din ussalatin , but an adopted son (mutabanni), and that hi s 
name was Shihabuddin. Anyhow, he reigned 3 years , 4 months , and 6 days . 
It is clear that Rajah Kans, who was zamindar of Bhatiiriah, rebelled 
against him, killed him, and usurped the throne.” 

The Saints oe Gaur and Hazrat Panduaii. 

Before proceeding in my account of the kings of Bengal, it* may bo 
.convenient here to collect the information which we possess regarding the 

# I. e.f according to the erroneous chronology, he would have died in 785. 
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Muhammadan saints of Gaur and Panqluah, Their names often occur in 
Bengal History, while their dargahs, as elsewhere, are the natural depositories 
of inscriptions. 

The principal personages of saintly renown are Shaikh Jalaluddin 
Tabriz!, Shaikh Akin Sirajuddin ’Usman, Shaikh ’Alaulhaq, and Ni'ir Qu^b 
’Alam.* All larger works on Muhammadan Saints contain biographical 
notices of them. 


1. Shaikh Jalaluddin Tabrizt. 

He was a pupil of Ahii Sa’ld Tabriz! and of the renowned Shaikh 
Shihab-uddin Suhrawardi. Ho accompanied the latter on his pilgrimages to 
Makkali, and used to carry on his 'head a small oven with the hot pots in 
which his master kept his food. Numerous miracles are ascribed to him. 
Among others, he converted, with one look, at Badaon a Hindu milkman to 
Islam. Though several times charged with immoral practices, he defeated 
his accusers. When he went to Bengal, he commenced to destroy idols ; 
in fact, his vault occupies the site of an idol temple. He kept a langarlchaiiali , 
where he housed and fed beggars and travellers. He died in 642 A. H., 
or A. D. 1244. The place where he died does not seem to be accurately 
known. The Mutawallis of the tomb near Gaur say that he died in 
Aurangabad (the old K’liarki), and that his shrine in Bengalf is a mere 
jawdb, or imitation-vault; but the A'in i Akbari (IVth book) says that he 
was buried at Bandar Diu Mahall.J Vide below under Yusuf Shah. 


2. Shaikh Aklii Sirajuddin ’ Usmdn. 

Siraj came as a boy to Nizamuddin Aulia of I)ihli, who handed him over 
to Fakhruddm Zartadi to teach. In course of time, he became very learned, 
and was told to go to Bengal, where he died in 758, A. H., or 1357, A. D. 
The Haft Jqlim says that Nizam called him 2 * 4 the mirror of Hindustan,* and 
that he only received, when advanced in age, proper instruction from 
Fakhruddin. After NizSm’s death, he went to Lak’hnauti, and all the 
king became his pupils. 

For the inscriptions at his tomb, vide below under Husain Shah. 

* Besides these, the Riyaz mentions a Shaikh Raja Baydbdnf (died in 754, when 
Firuz bosieged Ilyas Shah). Shaikh Hamid of Nagor, one of Nur Qu$b flam’s 
teachers, belongs to Nagor in Jodhpur, not to Nagor in Birbhum, as Stewart says. 

f As most Dargahs in Bengal, Shah Jaldl’stomb is rich. Its lands lie chiefly in 
Bardwan District, at Bohat, near Maimari , a station on the E. I. Railway. There 
is a Madrasah and a Satai in Bohat. 

The oven is still shewn at the Gaur shrine, and “ till throe generations back, 
it cooked rice without fuel.” 

J I. either the Maldives, or Did in Gnjarit. Vide Dowson, IV, 96, note. 
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3. Shaikh ’ Alduddin ’ Ald-ulhaq . 

’Ala-ulhaq was the son of Shaikh As’ad of Labor, and one of the 
spiritual successors of Shaikh Akhi Sirajuddin ’Usman. According to the 
Ma' arij-ulwildi/at y he was a true Quraishi Ildshiim, and traced his descent 
from Khalid bin Walid. He was at first exceedingly proud of his origin, 
wealth, and knowledge, so much so, that Shaikh Akhi complainingly told 
Nizamuddin Aulia that ho was no match for ’Ala-ulhaq. But Nizam 
told him not to mind it, as ’Ala would in time become his (Akin’s) pupil. 
It seems that ’Ala in his pride called himself Ganj i Nab at * and when 
Niz&m heard this, lie cursed him, and said, “ May God strike him dumb 1” 
The curse instantly took effect ; nor was ’ Ala-ulhaq’ s tongue loosed till 
he became the humble pupil of Shaikh Akin. As Shaikh Akhi travelled a 
great deal on horseback, ’Ald-ulliaq accompanied him walking barefoot 
and carrying his master’s pots filled with hot food on his head, till he became 
quite bald. Nor did he feel concerned when Shaikh Akhi, with a view of 
humblirtg him, passed on his journey the houses of his brothers, who were 
all Amirs and rich men. 

Once some travelling faqirs came to ’Ala-ulliaq’s cell. One of them 
had a cat with him ;f but whilst in ’Ala’s house, the cat was lost. The 
owner asked the saint to 1 make’ him a new cat ; but when ’A.1& said that he 
did not know from what to make one, he replied, “ What do I care from 
what you make it, make it out of the horn of a stag, if you like.” ’Aid was 
annoyed and said, “ You shall feel the horns.” Thereupon another of the 
faqirs, in order to vex the saint, tfaid, “ Well, can I make a cat from my 
testicles ?” and ’Ala replied, “ There you shall feel it.” When the faqirs 
had left the house, the former was killed by an ox, and the second got an 
attack of orchitis, of which he died. 

’Ala-ulhaq spent large sums in feeding pupils, beggars, and wanderers. 
But the king of the land got envious, because the public treasury even 
could not have borne such a heavy expenditure, and he drove the saint to 
Sunn&rgaon. He stayed there for two years, and gave his servants orders 
to spend twice as much as before. And yet, he only possessed two gardens, 
the income from which was eight thousand silver tankahs per annum; 
but as he gave a beggar the land as a present, all money must have been 
supplied him from the unseen world. 

* Fariduddin ’Attar, the great saint of Pak Patan (Ajodhan) in the Panjab has 
the title of Oanj i Shakar, * store of sugar.’ But sliakar may bo unrefined, whilst 
nabdt is applied to the best refined sugar. ’Ala-ulhaq, therefore, placed himself 
above Farid. 

t What the dog is to Europeans, is the cat to Indians. To kill or lose a oat 
is most unlucky. 
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’Ala-ulhaq died on the 1st Rajab, 800, or 20th March, 1398, and his 
tomb is at Hazrat Pantjuah. 

4. Shaikh Nuruddin Nur Qufb *, Alam . 

He is the son and spiritual successor of ’Ali-ulhaq. In order early 
to practise the virtue of humility, he washed the clothes of beggars and 
wanderers, and kept the water constantly hot for ceremonial ablutions ; nay, 
he even swept the cell of his father and cleaned the privies attached to the 
house. One day, whilst thus engaged, his pure body was polluted, and 
his father allowed him to proceed to other work, as woodcutting. He refused 
the invitation of his worldly brother A’zam Khan, who was the Vazir at 
the court of Muhammad Tughluq. # 

Qutb ’Alam died in 851, or A. D. 1447, and lies buried at Panduah. 
The words shams ul hiddyat , ‘ lamp of guidance/ are the tdrikh of his death. 
He was succeeded by his sons Ruf’ atuddin and Shaikh Anwar. 

IX. Ra'jah Ka'ns. 

We saw above that Shamsuddin (II.) — a king whose existence and royal 
titles have not yet been verified by medallic or mural evidence — was 
dethroned by Rajah Kans. This Rajah, at the present stage of research, 
belongs to legends and traditions rather than to authenticated history, there 
being little else known of him besides the fact that through him the 
succession of kings of the house of Ilyas Shah, which had successfully ruled 
over Bengal for more than fifty years, was broken, and tj^at his son became 
a Muhammadan. * 

The remark of the Riyaz regarding Shamsuddin and the probability 
that he did not belong to the old dynasty, but was an adopted son and was 
called Shihabuddin, receives a particular importance from the following 
coins of a new king, whom I shall now assign, for the first time, I believe, 
a place in the list of the kings of Bengal. Their manner of execution, which 
follows closely on that of the coins of preceding kings, and the mint towns 
mentioned proclaim them to be Bengal coins. The name of the new king 

is — 

Shiha'buddi'n Abul Muzaffar Ba'yazi'd Shall. 

His coins do not mention the name of his father, and the absence of 
the usual phrase ibn ussulfan , ‘ son of the king/ indicates that he was either 
a usurper, in which case ‘ Bayazid ’ might represent the Muhammadan 
name of Rajah Kins after conversion, or a puppet king, in whose name 
R&jah Kins reigned and coined in the ‘ Dirul Islam’ of Bengal. 

If we take the first alternative, we have against it the clear statement 
of the historians that Kins remained a Hindu, and also the circumstance 
# This is rather early, considering that 752 is Tughluq’s last year. 
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that his son does not mention the name of his father on his coins, which he 
would scarcely have omitted, if Kans had turned Muhammadan. And if 
we look upon this Bayazid Shah as a successful rival of Rajah Kans, we 
have history and legends against us. Hence the theory of a puppet king — a 
bendmi transaction — is perhaps the least objectionable. 

1. Vide PI. VIII, No. 2. Silver. Weight, 163*94 grains. A.H. 812. 
Circular areas. (Asiatic Society of Bengal, one specimen.) 

OBVERSE. — 5^* y\ f j 1*W| 

Margin . — Cutaway. 

Reverse. — j ^*1 j.'eb 

Margin . — A J r . . . . 

Assistod by the assistance of the Merciful, ShihabuddunyA Wad din 
Abul Muzaffar Bayazid Sh6h, the king. 

The helper of the Commander of the Faithful, the aid of Isl&m and the Muslims, 
may God perpetuate his reign ! This coin was struck # # * # # year 812. 

2 Vide PI. VIII, No. 3.* New variety. Silver. Weight, 165*76 
grains. Firuzabad, A. H. 816. (Asiatic Society of Bengal, two specimens.) 
Rare. The obverse has sixteen convex scollops, and the reverse eight 
concave ones. 

Obverse. — As in No. 1. 

Margin. — Cut away. 

Reverse . — j 

Margin . — A | *1 ( ) ai-. ) 

In the Margin — (Abu Bakr) struck at (’Umar) Fjruz-(*Usm6ri) abad in the year 
(’AH) 816. 

Rajah Kans has been identified by Mr. E. V. Westmacottf with 
Ganesh, Rdjah of ‘Dynwaj,’ or Dinajpur. The Riyaz, who appears to have 
compiled his chapter on this usurper from local traditions, calls him ‘ Rajah 
of Bhaturiah.’ Whether this name is an ancient one, I cannot say ; it does 
not occur in the Ain, nor have I seen it before the time of RenneH’s Atlas 
(1778), in which the name of Bhaturiah is given to a large District east of 
MAldah, bounded in the west by the Mahanand& River and the Purna- 

* In the figure of this coin, there is a wrong stroke between tho a and I in the 
year. 

f Vide Calcutta Review, No CX, October, 1872. Col. Dalton suggests a compa- 
rison of the name * Kans* with *Kons,’ or * Konchf tho same as Koch (Koch Bihar). 
Koch is often pronounced with a nasal twang, as if it were spelt Kons. 

It is also curious that a Parganah near Dm&jpur (south-west of it) haB the name 
of • B a j i t p u r/ a well known Bang&U corruption of Bayazidpur, which at once 
reminds ns of Bdyazid Sh&h. We may attach some significance to this, as the naino is 
evidently old $ for the name of this very parganah occurs in the Ain i Akbari (my 
text edition, p. 403, in Sirk&r Pnqjrah). 
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bhaba its tributary, in the south by the left bank of the Ganges, in the 
east by the Karataya, and in the north by Dindjpur and G’hor&g’hat. Bhatu- 
riah, therefore, is the district to both sides of the Atrai River. 

The Tabaqat i Akbari merely states the fact of Kfins’s usurpation, and 
assigns him a reign of seven years. Firishtah, who has been followed by 
Stewart, says that, “ though no Muhammadan, he mixed with them and 
loved them, so much so that some Muhammadans testified to liis conversion, 
and claimed for him a Muhammadan burial. After a vigorous reign of 
seven years, he went to the world of annihilation, and was succeeded by his 
son, who had the honor of being converted to Islam# 

The Riyaz represents the views of the opponents of the Rajah, and 
gives the following : — 

‘When Sultan Shamsuddin died, Rajah Kans, a Hindu zamindar, 
seized the whole kingdom of Bengal, and sat proudly on the throne. 
Oppression and bloodshed followed ; he tried to kill all Muhammadans, and 
had many learned men murdered. In fact, his object was to drive Islam from 
his kingdom. One day, people say, Shaikh Badr ul Islam, son of Shaikh 
Mu’imiddm ’Abbas, went to the wicked tyrant, but did not greet him. 
When the Rajah asked him why he had not saluted him, he replied, “ Learned 
men are not supposed to greet infidels, especially an infidel tyrant, who like 
thee sheds the blood of Muhammadans.” The unclean heretic was silenced, 
he winced under the reply, and thought of nothing else but to kill the 
Shaikh. He, therefore, called him one day to a room, the door of which 
was very low and narrow. But the Shaikh saw through the plan,* and put 
his foot first over the threshold, and then entered without bending his head. 
This annoyed the Rajah so much, that he gave orders to take him to the 
path of his brethren. The Shaikh was at once executed. All the remaining 
learned men, on the same day, were put on board a ship and were drowned 
in the middle of the river. 

‘ The usurpation of this infidel and the slaughter of Muhammadans 
drove at last the Saint Nur Qu(b ul ’Alam to despair, and he wrote a letter 
to Sultan Ibrahim i Sharqi (of Jaunpur), ivho at that time had extended his 
kingdom to the [Eastern] frontier of Bihar, \ complaining of the injustice done 
to Islam and the Muslims, and asking the king to march against the infidel. 
Ibrahim received the letter with due humility, and consulted with Qazi 

# The R&jah evidently wished the Shaikh to come to him in a stooping position, 
which might bo looked upon as a i saldm’. 

+ The Jaunpur kingdom was founded in 796, and Ibr&him Sharqi, tho first titular 
Sultan, reigned from 804 to 844. Tho faulty chronology of the Tabaqat, Firishtah, 
and Stewart, makes ltajah Kans die in 794. The story of the Riyaz, therefore, 
agrees very well with tho testimony of coins ; but it is strange that tho author of tho 
ftiyaz did not see tho anachronism. 
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Shih&buddin Jaunpuri, tho chief of the learned of the age, who was allowed 
at court to sit on a silver chair. The Qazi represented the worldly and 
religious advantages that would flow from a war with the infidel on the 
one hand, and from a visit to the great saint, on the other. The king, 
therefore, collected a large army, invaded Bengal, and pitched his camp at 
Sarai Firuzpur. Rajah Kans now applied to Qutb ill ’Adam, begged to be 
forgiven, and asked him to intercede on his behalf with the king of Jaunpur. 
The saint replied that at the request of an infidel he could not bid a 
Muhammadan king stop ; in fact, lie had himself invited the enemy to come. 
The Rajah placed his he§d on the feet of the saint, and said, he was willing 
to perform anything he ordered him to do, whereupon Qutb id ’Adam told 
him that he would not interfere until lie was converted to Islim. The 
Rajah placed the finger of acceptance upon his eye ; but tho wife of the 
infidel led him back to perdition, and he evaded conversion. But he took 
his boy, who was twelve years old and had tho name of Jadu, to the saint 
and said, “ I have got old and wish to renounce the world ; make this boy a 
Muhammadan and give him the kingdom of Bengal.” Qutb ul ’Adam, 
thereupon, put some iidn which he was chewing, into J add’s* mouth, 
taught him the creed, and thus made him a Muhammadan, giving him the 
name of Jalaluddm. According to .the Rajah’s wish, he also sent a proclam- 
ation through the town, ordering the people to read the Friday prayer in the 
name of the new king. The blessed law of the prophet was thus carried out 
with new vigour. Qutb ul ’Alain now went to king lbralum, and asked 
him to return. The king looked angrily at Qazi Shihabuddin, who said to 
Qutb ul ’Alam, “ At your request the king has come here, and now you come 
to him as ambassador to implore his mercy. What shall men think of this ?” 
The saint replied, “ When I called you, a tyrant oppressed the faithful ; 
but now, in consequence of your approach, the new ruler lias become a 
Muhammadan ; fight with infidels, not with a king that belongs do the 
Faith.” This silenced the Qazi ; but as the king still looked angry, the 
Qazi had the boldness to enter into a scientific discussion with the saint. 
After many questions and answers, Qutb said, “ To look on the poor with 
contempt or entangle them in examinations, brings no man prosperity. Your 
miserable end is at hand.” He then looked even at the Sultan with 
expressions of anger. Ibrahim now got vexed, and returned with a sorry 
heart to Jaunpur. It is said that not long after, Sultan Ibrahim aud Qazi 
Shihabuddin died. 

‘ When Rajah Kans heard that Sultan Ibrahim was dead, he deposed 
Jalaluddin, took again the reins of the government into his own hands, and 
ruled according to his false tenets. He made several hollow cows of gold, 
threw Jalal into the mouth of one, and pulled him out behind ; the gold 
* As saints do with their pupils, or in ordor to break the boy’s caste. 
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was then distributed among the # Brahmans. He hoped that the boy would 
thus return to his old faith. But as Jalal had been converted to Islam 
by a saint like Qutb ul ’A'lam, he remained faithful to his new belief, and 
the talk of the infidels made no impression upon him. 

‘ Rajah Kans now again commenced to persecute the Muhammandans. 
When the measure of his cruelties was full, Shaikh Anwar, son of Qiifb ul- 
’ATam, said one day to his father, “ It is a matter of regret that, with you 
as guardian saint, the Muhammadans have so much to suffer at the hand 
of this infidel.” The saint was jnst at his devotions, and angry at tho 
interruption, he exclaimed, “ The misery will not cease till thy blood is shed<” 
Anwar knew tliat whatever his father said, was sure to come true ; he, 
therefore, replied that lie was a willing martyr # * *. The oppression of 
Rajah Kans reached the climax, when he imprisoned Shaikh Anwar 
and his brother’s son Shaikh Zaliid. But as lie dared not kill them, 
he banished them to Sunnargaon, in the hope that they would confess 
where Qufb ul ’A'lam had buried his money and that of his father. But 
even though they were scut to Sunnargaon, and were much threatened, no 
money was found, because none had ever been buried, and Shaikh Anwar 
was ordered to be killed. Before his execution, he said that at such and 
such a place they would find a large pot. People dug and found a large 
vessel with only one gold coin in it. On being asked what had become of 
the other money, Anwar replied, “ It seems to have been stolen.” Anwar, 
no doubt, said so by inspiration from the unseen world. 

‘ It is said that on the very day on which Shaikh*Anwar died, Rajah 
Kans went from his palace to the infernal regions. But according to the 
statement of some, he was killed by his son Jalaluddin, who, though in 
prison, had won over the officers. The oppressive rule of this monster had 
lasted seven years.’ 

X. Jalaluddi'n Abul MuzafFar Muhammad Shaft. 

According to the histories, he is the son* of Rajah Kans. His real 
name is given in the Riyaz as * Jadu,’ and by Firishtah as 4 Jatmall’ or 
‘ Jaimall’ — the MSS. differ. There is a place J a t m a 1 1 p u r, a little east 
of Dinajpur, and we may assume the first name to be correct. As the coins 
of Bayazid Sh&li go up to 81G, and the coins of Muhammad Shah commence 
with 818, the latter year, or 817, must ho the beginning of his reign ; and 
if lie reigned for seventeen years, as stated in the histories, his reign may 
have lasted from 818 to 835, which agrees with the year on Marsden’s coin 

* Stewart supposes that ho was tho eldest son of the Rajah by a Muhammadan 
concubiue. According to the Tabaq6t and Firishtah, he reigned seventeen years, and 
died in 813 A. H. Stewart says, eighteen years. 
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of his successor Ahmad Sh£h (83G). General Cunningham tells me that the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford has a specimen of 831. 

1. Vide PI. VIII, No. 4, and Marsden, Nuinism., PI. xxxvn, No. 
dcclxy. Silver. Weight, 1GG’89 grains. Mint town ?. A.H 818. (As. Soc. 
Bengal, one specimen.) 

Obverse area, bounded by sixteen convex scollops ; reverse area, a four- 
leafed shamrock. 

OBVERSE. — j 
Margin, none. 

' REVERSE . — y J « eli 

Margin . — A|A ##•# ^ 

Jaldluddunya w addin Abul Muzaffar Muhammad Shdh, the 
king. The helper of Islam and of the Muslims, — may hia reign bo perpetuated ! This 
coin was struck in in the year 818. 

Marsden gives this coin as dated 823, but his figure does not shew that 

year. 

2. Vide PI. VIII, No. 5. New variety. Silver. Weight, 1G5G95 
grains. A. H. 8L8. (As. Soc. Bengal, one specimen). Obverse area as in 
No. 1 ; reverse, eight concave scollops. 

OBVEESE. — ^UaLJl 
Margin , none. 

Reverse . — y fiUi/f f U 

Margin , &UO ( ^1* ) jiLz ( ^jUj^) (jtytl ) 

Thojust king Jalaluddunyfi waddin Abul Muzaffar Muhammad 
Shah, the helper of the Commander of the Faithful, tlio aid of Islam and tho 
Muslims. (Abu Bakr) struck (’Umar) in the year (’Usman) eightoon (’All) eight 
hundred [818, A. II. J. 

3. Vide PL VIII, No. G. Silver. Weight, 155*725 grains. Sunnar- 
gaon (?), A. H. 821. (As. Soc. Bengal, one specimen.) Obverse area, as in 
No. 1 ; reverse area, a square inscribed in a circlo. 

Obverse and Reverse, as in No. 1. 

Margin , Ar l # # # # ^ 

During the time of Muhammad Shall, says the Riyaz, the town of 
Pancluah became so flourishing, that it cannot be sufficiently described. 
The king also built a mosque, a reservoir, the Jalali Tank, and a Sarai in 
Gaur ; in fact, Gaur also was again during his reign occupied. He reigned 
for seventeen years. In the year 812 [822], be made the Palace of Gaur bis 
residence. A large dome with his tomb still exists in Pantfuah, and 
the tombs of his wife and his son are at the side of his in the same vault.’ 
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XI. Shamsuddi'n Abul Muj afflict Ahmad Shall. 

Marsden (Numismata, PI. xxxvii, No. dcclxxiy) lias published a silver 
coin of this king, whom the histories call the son of Muhammad Shah. The 
coin bears the clear date 836 A.H. (1432-33, A.D.), and differs from 
the proceeding Bengal coins by having the Kalimah on one side.* The 
Tabaqat merely states that he reigned for sixteenf years, and died in 830 
A. H., whilst Firishtah adds that he was a good and liberal king. The 
Itiyaz gives him a different character. £ As Ahmad Shah was of rough 
disposition, tyrannical, and blood thirsty, he shed the blood of innocent people, 
, and tore open the bodies of pregnant women. When his cruelty had risen 
high, and great and small were in despair, Shadi Khan and N;i 9 ir Khan, 
two of his slaves, whom he had raised to the rank of Amirs, made a 
conspiracy and killed him. This took place in 830, after Ahmad Shah had 
reigned sixteen, or, as some say, eighteen, years/ 

4 Shadi Khan now desired to get rid of Na^ir Khan ; but Nac;ir Khan 
outwitted him, killed him, and issued orders as king. The Amirs and 
Maliks, however, refused to obey him, and murdered him, after seven days, 
or, as some say, after twelve hours.’ 

With Ahmad Shah ends the dynasty of Kajah Kans. Taking the year 
817, the beginning of Muhammad Shah’s reign, as a well attested starting 
point, and assuming the duration of each reign as given in the histories to 
be correct, we would get — 

Duration of reign. Ascertain ^ dates. 

(MyaJ^ShSh) } 817 — 7 > or 810 to 817. Coins of 812 and 816. 

Muhammad Shah, 817 + 17, or 817 to 831. Coins of 818, 821, 823, 831. 

Ahmad Shah, 831 -f 16, or 831 to 850. Coin of 836. 

Now above we saw that the last ascertained year for Hamzah Shah’s 
reign is 801. If we then allow, on the testimony of all histories, above 
.three years to Sliamsuddin, son of Saifuddin, we would be brought to the 
year 808, the commencement of the usurpation of Kajah Kans, and the 
reckoning, according to the data which we at present possess, is on the 
whole satisfactory. 

The length of Ahmad Shah’s reign only is open to doubt j for if his 
reign be extended to 850, we are forced to assume that for the greater part 
of his rule he was vigorously and successfully opposed by Na^iruddin Mah- 
mud, whose coinage, as will be seen from the following, goes back at least 
to 816 A. H. 

* Tho reading of the obverse is — 

gl* yj j hiaJf 

f Stewart has eighteen. 
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Restoration op the Ilya's Sha'h Dynasty. 

XII. Na'siruddi'n Abul MuzafFar Mahmu'd Sha'h (I). 

The histories agree in describing him as a descendant of Ilyas Shah. 
He seems to have been supported by the old party who were tired of Ahmad 
Shall ; old families are said to havo gathered round him ; and Gaur, the old 
capital, was rebuilt by him. The wars between Jaunpur and Dihli, as 
Firishtah correctly observes, gave .Bengal rest, and Mahmud Shah, according 
to the histories, reigned in peace for thirty-two years, or according to some 
“ not more than twenty-seven years,” and died in A. H. 862. 

In the histories, he is called by his first name Na^ir Shah, instead of 
Mahmud Shah. Bengal history presents several examples of similar 
inversions, if the retention of the familiar name of the king can be called so. 

The chronology of Mahmud Shah’s reign has been considerably cleared 
up by a coin in the possession of Col. H. Hyde, the President of our Society, 
and by the inscriptions received from General Cunningham and Dr. Wise. 
The dates now ascertained are 846; 801 ; 20th Sha’ban, 863; 28th Zil 
ITajjah, 863. Again, the oldest inscription of Barbak Shah, discovered by 
Mr. E. Y. Westmaeott, is dated pa far, 865. We arc, therefore, certain 
that Mahmud Shah must have reigned at least till the beginning of 864. 
But if the second statement of the histories regarding the length of his 
reign (27 years) he correct, we would get the year 836 as the first year of 
his reign, the very year in which Marsden’s Ahmad Shalu was struck. This 
would make Mahmud Shah an opposition king for the whole length of 
Ahmad Shah’s reign, which the histories say was not the case. We re- 
quire, therefore, more evidence to fix the beginning of Mahmud’s reign. 

1. Coin of Mahmud Shah. New variety. Silver. Weight, 165*08 
grains. (Col. H. Hyde.) A. H. 846. No mint-town. The margin contains 
little crosses. 



Obverse. — am ajuLL 

Reverse. — ; dj| ^jf j Ujjdf ^6 

He who is assisted by the assistance of God, the evidence of the Khalifah of God 
in this age, Na^ruddunya waddin Abul Muzaffar Mahmud Shah, 
the king. A. H. 846. 

Mahmud Shdli’s coins hitherto published are almost valueless. The 
cabinet of the Asiatic Society has only one specimen, without date or mint- 
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town, like No. 8 of Laidley’s Plate of Bengal coins (Journal XV, for 1846* 
PI. it). Some have the Muhammadan creed on one side in (so called) 
Tughra characters, and, on the other side, the name of the king Ndgirud- 
dunya waddin Alml Muznjfar Mahmud Shdh. The margin of the specimen 
is unfortunately cut away. Mr. Laidley’s No. 7 has the same obverse ; 
the reverse is the same as on Hamzah Shah’s coins — * 
a£Lo i xL ^ 

But the three inscriptions of this king are very valuable, viz., one from 
Satgaon, dated A. H. 861, or 1457 A. D. ; one from Dhaka, dated 20th 
Sha’ban, 863, or 13th June, 1459 ;f and one from Gaur, discovered by General 
Cunningham, dated 28tli Zil Ilijjah, 863, or 26th October, 1459. 

No. 9. The Mahmitd Shdh Inscription of S dtp don (A. H. 861). J 

SjJLall I y y aUL Li) aUI JU 

^J) ^ i y/i ji Xui »i ^ fj , yyi 

gj gj gj g^ 

aJU)^« |^£dJ ti aJJ a^L**.*]) ^1 dJI^j y ) 

^ (j/° ^ dh ju 3 '^1 

ajJUj ^Jl * * * » ^ c » si aK| sM 

^.UJ) , ,5US) c^c , %= J W *** %• t^] 

AiUaJL* y A^i* JklA. ^UaluJ) ^ LijJ) 

cjUax* |*la£J) ^Ls^l *Uj AiLt y y 

* I am doubtful whether Laidley’s Nos. 11 and 12 belong to this king. The 
obverse of No. 11 consists of seven circles, four with ‘ Na<?ir Shall,’ and throe with 
* assult&n $’ the roverse is illegible. It is unlikely that the king should have called 
himself Nd<jir Shdh on some coins, when other coins and all inscriptions give his royal 
name ‘Mahmud Shdh.’ Laidley’s No. 12 is curious j it shews on the reverse the 
halimah in clumsy Kufic characters, and on the obverse five circles with * Mahmud 
S hdli assul(dn.* In the contre of the piece are three rings”, thus — * 0 °. Three rings 
thus arranged are Timur’s arms ; vide Vamb^ry’s Bokhara, p. 205. 

+ Received from Dr. J. Wise. It was published in Journal, As. Soc. Bengal, 
1872, Part I, p. 108. 

X This inscription was first published by me in Journal, As. Soc. Bengal, for 
1870, Part I, p. 293, where notes will be found on the locality. The name 4 Mahmud* 
is broken away, only the ddl is left, which in 1870, when I copied the inscription from 
the stone, I mistook for a nim. General Cunningham's rubbing leaves no doubt that 
it is a ddl. 1 therefore republish the inscription with this important correction. 
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O* v - %|4 «*> 

^5* 3 s±+j yU oUT ^ ^JL AJ <jJJ ) AaLus 

*• 4 ^ 

J) AjLoJLoJ J ^JjAaw j t C4^^3g^l £Am* 

God Almighty says, * Surely he builds tho mosqnes of God who believes in God 
and the last day, and establishes the prayer, and oilers the legal alms, and fears no 
one except God. It is they that perhaps belong to such as are guided. And how 
beautifully does He whoso glory shines forth and whoso benefits are general, say, 
* Suroly tho mosqnes belong to God, do not call on any other besides Allah.' And tho 
Prophet says, — may God’s blessing rest upon him and upon his house and his compa- 
nions ! — * Ho who builds a mosque for God, will havo a house built for him by God in 
Paradise.' 

* * * * by him who is assisted by the help of the Merciful, * * * by proof and 
evidence, tho help of Islam and the Muslims, Na^irq^dduny a wad din Abul 
Muzaffar [Malimujd Shah, the king, — may God perpetuate his kingdom and 
his rule and elevate his condition ! It was built by the groat Khan, tho exalted, tho 
liberal, who has the title of Tarbiyat Kh£n — may God Almighty protect him from the 
evils of tho end of time by His grace and the perfection of His mercy ! In the year 
861. [A. I). 1457.] 


No. 10. The Mahmud Shah Inscription of Ilazrat JPanduah , (PL V, 

No. 4). 

General Cunningham found this inscription at the Chliota Dargali in 
Panduali. 


A&> $ aUI JU y c^yJI J £ j AjJ <UJ! Jj 

Alii Jli # (SSLXav-J AjAav It# 

^IXww! LdUl JUlil y # r yS! y jUs^l jis ) 

t \U m UJ 

AuiJ) ^1*3 ^xLc)yl] 

y <SXuJ! 0 v^Jj^ ^ y fyi ^ 

y jILwI i3!b g /cL>. 


y ^'1 ^UaL* ]y UjdJl 

)) oliSl y oUUll aJa« ^lA.c^ukJ ^JarSI bbjj! 1 iJdfc 


God Almighty says, * Every creature tasteth death' (Qor., Ill, 182). He also 
says, ‘ When their fate comes, they cannot delay it an hour, nor anticipate it' (Qor., 
X, 50). He also says, * Everything on earth fadeth, but the face of Thy Lord 
remaineth full of glory and honor.' 
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Our revered master, the teacher of Im 6 ms, the pfroof of 'the congregation, the 
sun of the Faith, the testimony of Islam and of tho Muslims, who bestowed advantages 
upon the poor and the indigent, tho guide of saints and of such as wish to be guided, 
passed away from this transient world to tho everlasting mansion, on tho 28th Zil 
Hijjah, a Monday, of tho year 863, during tho roign of the king of kings, the protector 
of the countries of the Faithful, N a 9 i r u d d u n y a waddin Abul Muzaffar 
Mahmud Shah, the king, — may God keep him in safety and security! This tomb 
was erectod by tho great Khan, Latif Khan, — may God protect him against evils and 
misfortunes ! 

XIII. Ruknuddi'n Abul Muja'hid Ba'rbak Sha'h. 

The histories agree in calling him the son of Na^ir Shah, i. e., Mahmud 
Shah, and in assigning him a reign of seventeen years. The liiy&z says, 
seventeen, or sixteen ; a^id the latter statement is evidently nearer the 
truth, as by tho preceding inscription B&rbak canriot have commenced to 
reign before 864. 

To judge from the Tribeni inscription published by me in this Journal 
for 1870, p. 290, it would appear that Barbak as prince was governor of 
south-western Bengal in 8G0 ; but the inscription styles him ‘ Malik,’ not 
6 Sultan,’ from which it is clear that he was no rebel. 

The following inscription, which Mr. E. Y. Westmacott found in 
Din aj pur, is very valuable, as it proves that Barbak was king in the very 
beginning of 865. 

No. 11. The Barbak Sheik Inscription of Dindjpdr. 

k , ; 

^ ^ 1 \jj VJ 

Ul ^ 

# } UaAa* jk A. A.1J1# 

j UidJI ^UabuJl t g i Aju 

<+> ^ . 11 

AiUalw j A<Bo All! cXlA- *LA a*Ls:^| 

( q - ) j\T ] t 1 ' iJ ^ 3 fAel 8,IA| ^ 

^1 eJ>;j Jjiis c SjkLiy* 

j3/i 3 )y^- cySUU^o ^IcXL* , ci^oj jjl , 

Ail | A*iA. j£±& Jills'* ^ 

In the name of God the merciful and the clement! A victory from God and a 
near success, and announce it to the Faithful (Qor. LXI, 13). God is excellent as a 
protector, and He is the most merciful of the merciful (Qor. XII, 64). 
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Tho building of this mosqno (took place) in the reign of the king, the son of a 
king, Rn k n u d d 11 n y a waddin A l> u 1 M u j ti h i d Barbak Shah, the king, son 
of M ahmdd Shah, the king, — may God continuo his kingdom and rule ! — by the 
direction of the great Khan, tho noble chief, the hero of the ago and the period, Ulugh 
Iqrar (p) Khan, commander and wazir, builder of this religious edifice, tho said 
mosque. And the repairer of the tomb (is) tho groat Khan and noble chief Ulugh 
Nnqrafc Khan, tho jangdar and shiqdar of the affairs of J or and 13 a r u r and of 
other Mahall ahs. Dated, the 16th day of tli9 month of Safar, — may God bring it to 
a happy and successful end ! — of the year 865. (1st December, 1160, A. D.)* 

Note on a Barbate Shah Inscription from Dinajpur. — Bp E. Vesey 

Westmacott, Esq., C. S. 

‘I send a rubbing of an inscription of the reign of Barbak Shall, A. H. 
865. ft states him to have been the son of Mahmood Shah, a point upon 
which a bit of additional evidence is not without value. It is very clearly 
cut on the usual black stone, which is commonly called basalt, but which is 
more like a slate. In one place I found tho surface flaking o If, and so brittle, 
that I was afraid to clear it of the whitewash, with which it was clogged, as 
thoroughly as I should have, liked. The slab is about twenty-two inches ly 
ten, and the inscription is in live lines. 

4 It is let into the eastern front of a little brick-built mosque adjoining 
the grave of Chihil Ghazee, the Peer, mentioned by Dr. Buchanan in his 
report on Dinagepore, p. 29. The grave, surrounded by ail iron railing, is 
51 feet long, and is supposed to correspond to the stature of the saint. It 
is on the north side of the path up to the mosque, some hundred yards to 
the west of the Darjeeling road, four miles north of Dinagepore, and not far 
from the Gopalgunge temples. Tho JVIootawallee is a very ignorant fellow, 
and I have found out nothing of the Peer beyond his name. 

‘ The founder of the mosque was “ Shikdar of the affairs of B aro o r,” 
and of another place. Baroor I take to be tho parganah of that name, 
nowin Poorniah, outside the western border of Dinagepore. 

‘ On each side of the inscription has been let into the wall a stud, or 
circular piece, of the same stone, which have on the right side of each a 
groove, as if for a clamp, which makes me think they were not originally 
cut for their present position. They are about eight inches in diameter. 
The centre of each bears in Tughra the muhr i nubuwwat or ‘ seal of prophet- 
ship/ surrounding this is an inscription of which I send rubbings, but 
which neither the Moulavvi nor I can decipher. In an outer ring, half an 
inch lower, the northern stone hears the inscription — 

* I take this opportunity to correct tbe wrong reading of a title in the Bdrbak 
SMh Inscription published by mo in this Journal, for 1870, Pt I., p. 290, Insor. VII , 
whore for Jlsr^s I should have read jdinaddr i ghair i 

mahalUf as explained in Journal for 1872, Pt. I., p. 106. 



* » ^ I 

iiU ji &S o^AJ 

*> ^ 

)) ^ A^.lc A ill 

This is tlio picture of tho seal of prophetship which was between tho two 
shoulders of Muhammad Mustafa — may God bless him ! 

1 As door steps to the mosque and to tho enclosure surrounding the 
grave arc pieces of hewn stone, similar pieces lying close by ; they are more 
or less carved and appear to he parts of doorways. Such stones are common 
in all parts of the district, and are said by tradition to have been brought 
from Bannagar, near Debkot. They are similar to the remains of (jour and 
Poroovva [PanduahJ. On the south side of the path is the female portion 
of a ling, of large size, a queer ornament for the premises of a Mahomedan 
saint. 

* The mosque is somewhat ruinous, the roots of plants are tearing it in 
pieces. I think that it is of greater antiquity than most in the district, 
from the strength of the brick arches, the workmanship of the dome, and the 
fact that the hewn stones which are built into the inner side of each 
archway, have been cut to fit their places, although bearing marks of clamps 
to show they have been taken from another building. 

‘ Tin •ee archways, twenty-eight inches wide and nearly six feet high, lead 
into a vestibule twelve feet by live and a half, at each end of which a similar 
archway opens to the north and south. Three more archways lead into a 
chamber, twelve feet square, surmounted by a dome, nO|y cracked in several 
directions. In the west wall are three niches, and two small archways on 
the north and south lead into the open air. On the inner side of each of 
the ten archways, a little below the spring of the arches, hewn stones, six 
or eight inches thick, are carried through the whole thickness of the wall 
which is three feet through. It is unusual in Dinagepore to find that the 
workmen have dressed the stone as they have here. 

‘ It is usual to build them in just, as they are, often with most incongru- 
ous Hindoo carvings upon them/ 

Regarding the “ seal of prophetship,” it is said in the Madarij- 
unnubuwwat by ’Abdul Jfaq of Dihli, that the seal between the shoulders of 
the Prophet was a thing raised above the surrounding parts of his blessed 
body, resembling the body in colour, smoothness, and brightness. And it is 
stated in the Mmladrik that Wahbibn Munabbih said that no prophet was 
sent on earth that had not the sign of prophetship on his right hand, except 
the Prophet, who had the sign between the shoulders. Shaikh I bn Hajar 
in his commentary to the Mishkat says that the seal contained the words 
aJ U APf j “ and God is one, He has 

no associate j pay attention wherever thou art, for thou art victorious.” 
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Some traditions say that the seal was of light, and others, that it vanished 
from the skin when the Prophet expired, so much so that people knew 
by its disappearance that the prophet was really dead. Several authorities 
compare the seal to the egg of a pigeon : some call it a *1^*^ i** ‘ a red 
fleshknot,’ and others say that it was a wart covered with hair. 

Marsden gives a liarbak coin which clearly shews the year 873.* 

The cabinet of the Asiatic Society of Ijjugal contains the following : — - 

1. Vide PI. IX, No. 7. New variety. Silver. Weight 16 k025 
grains. (Asiatic Society’s Cabinet.) A specimen in the possession of iiabu 
Rajendralala Mitra weighs 161 335 grains. 

OnVKH.SE. ### <*lJf (Jy**) tX*.ac X) Allf il} <0f $1 

REVERSE. ## ^UaJLjf Z>y+^° ^ ^UaLJf Jf ( 

Neither of these coins give ihirbak’s full name. 

XIV. Shamsuddi'n Abul Muzaffar Yu'suf Sha'h, son of Barbak Sluth. 

Firishtah represents him as a learned man, who, after his accession, 
charged the ’Ulanifi to seethe law of the Prophet carried out. ‘ No one 
dared drink wine.’ 

The histories assign him a reign of seven years and six months, and 
say that he died in 8S7. If so, the end of his reign was marked by a suc- 
cessful rehellion of his uncle Path Shah; but it is just as likely that Yusuf 
died early in 8 86. 

Marsden has a coin of this king without year, and Laidley gives a new 
variety of 881. f General Cunningham’s inscriptions give the following 
dates— 

1. Panduah, 1st Muharram, 882, or 15th April, 1177. 

2. Mazrat Panduah, 2()th Rajah, 881, or 811 1 October, 1179. 

3. Gain*, 10th Ramazan, 885, or 13th November, 1180. 

No. 12. The Yusuf Shall Inscription of Yandmh , ILUjli District. % 
(PI. VI, No. 1.) A. H. 882. 

jj ** 

axJLc ^JG ^ Ido*! aI/I ^ ^/Gj aUI ^G 

O l*. yjj * yjj 

J * ^ 9 <C <5.1/1 GijJl ^XJ 

JLsAj dJJI ^GcXi) dX>lo d-^jl jGejj) | d$C ^3 ds^I 

* Vide also Journal, As. Soc., Bengal, 1870, Fart I., p. 299, note. 

f Babu llajendralala Mitra has a specimen (iike Laidley’s) of 883 AifyA, The 
margin, similarly to Path Shah’s coins, contains shamrocks separated by dots. Weight 
163 65 grains. 

J Vido Journal, As. Socy., Bengal, 1870, Ft. I., p. 300. 
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j ^JjJl ^UaLaJJ ^ UalW l ^Ual*»J| 

^jUai^J) ^j) ^Ual^J) l»Am^ jfihd I jj) 

Js^l !jji> Ailbl-ww ^ JLJU / (jlkl^J) 

<*> jj & <ji 

^ ) c— L> ^jX*l) jJa*/« 

S^) ^Jy* s*£* &+h» 1*^1 

^ LLJUj ^ ^iUj ^ ^jJ| Xxam {jS* j$& 

God Almighty says — * Surely the mosques belong to God.’ Do not call on any 
one besides Allah. And he upon whom God’s blessing rest, says, i lie who builds a 
mosque in the world, will have seventy castles built for him by God in the next 
world.* This mosquo was built during the reign of the king of the age, who is assisted 
by the assistance of the Supremo Judge, the viceregent of God by proof and evidence^ 
the king, the son of a king who was the son of a king, Shamsnddunya waddin 
Abul Muzaffar Yusuf Shah, the king, son of Barbak Shah, the king, son of 
M a h mud S h a h, the king — may God perpetuate his kingdom and rule ! The mosque 
was built by the Majlis ul Majalis, tho great and liberal Majlis, the lord of the sword 
and the pen, the hero of the age and the period, Ulugh Majlis i A’zarn— may God 
Almighty protect him in both worlds ! 

Dated Wednesday, 1st Muharram, 882. Let it end well ! 

No. 13. The Yusuf Shah Inscription of Uazrat Fandmh. A. H. 884. 

<dl) *if ^ j *JJI ^juJI JU 

JiWI Jo'-*!! t *sr 4U <‘!| lijjb ^L) * AJ.jJl 

^ j ^OaLJI s'-* vi I jjO fjj J J U UI &!••* u. ^ala*i | jS\ ^jJ) j bio!) 
^dLs- 1 * ^JLs:*!! AiUoLu J iSLo *JU I jli. ^jUaLJI sLi Oj^ar^ 

s,®* utj&i ^ J* ) e^ UJ| ^ * iU ds jl *-' ^ »**! 

^ 9 . ** »** go go go^go 

*jJJ ^*1 fji f ^ 

II XjUjUj ^XiUj ) 

The Prophet (may God’s blessing rest upon him !) says, * He who bnilds a mosque 
for God, shall have a castle built for him by God in Paradise.* This mosque was built 
in tho reign of the just and liberal king Shamsuddunya waddi n Abul Mu- 
za if ar Yusuf Shah, tho king, son of Ji a r b a k Shah, tho king, son of Mahmud 
Shah, the king, — may God perpetuate his kingdom and rule l — by the Majlis ul 
Majalis, the exalted Majlis, — may God whose dignity is exalted also exalt him in 
both worlds ! And this took placo on Friday, the 2oth Ilajab (may tho dignity of the 
month increase !) of the year 884, according to tho era of the flight of the Prophet, 
upon whom God’s blessing rest ! 
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No. 14. The Yusuf Shah Inscription of Oaur. A.II. 885. 

Aill dJ Ids**^* ^ jjL» i axL: all) Jx* JU 

^UaWf dsr 4 ^! |dJ& ^9 )j«£X9 ^kAX* x! j 

# ^UaLJ) ^ j ^IkloJ) a Li JialaJI ^tlaJLJI 

f&<S £>;Uj » * * jJa*/# ^UlA. } ^xt) ^U. )jjfc 

I! XjUA ❖j j ^joUj J 

The Prophet, &c., &c., [as before]. This mosque was built in the reign of the king, 
the son of a king who was the son of a kins?, S h a m s u <1 d unyawa d din A b u 1 
Muza If a r Yusuf Sha h, the king, son of Barb ak Shah, the king, son of 
Mahmud Shah, the king. The mosque was built by the great Khan, the exalted 
Khaqau, * # # * * [not legible.] ♦ 

Dated, the lfj|h day of tho blosscd month of Ramazan, 885. t ?$ ‘ . )lf 

A rubbing of another Yusuf Shalri Inscription has been received from 
Dr. J. Wise. Dr. Wise says — “ The inscription is from one of the four 
mosques which surround the tomb of Shah Jalal at Silhat. It is a line 
Tmjhra inscription, but unfortunately one-third of it lias been built into the 
masonry, the slab forming the lintel of the door !” 

The inscription is — 

No. 15. The Yusuf Shdh Inscription of Silhat . 

*L£ dyosS* ^UsJUJl alA cJu^^aIoJI yj\ *##* 

tAsr 4 *^) ^ g ib ^ AiUai** ^ aCLo <UJ1 cALL 
Ail) la sia. j ojjjdb^I jjX+vjJI f&A+JI 

»*•• oUS) ^ c j^JLJ 

* 

####Abul Mu zaffar Yusuf S h&h, son of Barbak Shah, tho king, 
Bon of Mahmud Shah, tho king — may God perpetuate his rule and kingdom! 
And tho builder is the great and exalted Majlis, tho wazir ( dastilr), who exerts 
himself in good deeds and pious acts, Majlis i A’la — may God presorve him against 
the evils and # * 

To judge from Dr. Wise’s rubbing, the inscription, in point of beauty, 
ranges immediately after the Sikandar Shah inscription No. 8, mentioned 
above, and it would be well, if the Sar i qaum , i the head of the clan,’ as the 
Mutawalli of the tomb is called, would take steps to have this beautiful 
inscription taken out of the masonry, and thus restore it to light and history. 

Dr. Wise has also sent the following interesting note on Shah Jalal. 
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Note on Shdh Jalal, the patron saint of Silhaf. — By Dr. J. Wise, 

Dhaka'. 

The following abridgment of the life and miraculous adventures of 
Shall Jal al, the conqueror of Silliat in the 14th century, is taken from the 
Suhail-i-Yainan, written by Nayiruddin, late Munyif of Silliat; his work was 
composed in the year 1S59. It is an abstract of two earlier histories, one 
of which is called the “Kisalah of Muhi-uddin Kluidim the other, by an 
unknown author, is designated the “ liauzatus-Sahtin.’ 

According to the Munyif, Shall Jalal Mujarrid Yamani was the son 
of a distinguished saint, whose title of Shaikh ush-Shuyukh is still preserved, 
lie belonged to the Quraish tribe. Shah Jalai’s father was named Muham- 
mad; his grandfather Muhammad Ibrahim. His mother was a Sayyidah. 
She died within three months of the birth of this her only son. His father 
died fighting in a jihad against the infidels. 

The youth was adopted by his maternal uncle Sayyid Ahmad Kabir 
Suhrwardi, a Darwish of no mean accomplishments, who had studied 
under the renowned Shah Jalal ud-din Bukhari. 

For thirty years Shall Jalal is said to have lived in a cave without 
crossing the threshold. He was at last summoned from his seclusion by his 
uncle, owing to the following circumstance. One day seated in front of his 
house at Makkah, lost in contemplation, Sayyid Ahmad saw a doe big with 
young approach him. The doe related how a lion h^ appeared in the 
wood in which she lived, and was killing all her comrades. She finally 
requested him to come and drive away the brute. Shah Jalal was called 
forth from his cave, and directed to go and turn out the lion. On the 
way he puzzled himself what was to be done when the lion was seen. 
Unexpectedly, however, he met the animal, and the lustre which shot 
from his eye was so dazzling, that the lion tied and was heard of no 
more. 

On his return, Sayyid Ahmad was so pleased with his behaviour, that 
lie gave him a handful of earth and told him to go forth and wander over 
the world, until he found earth of similar colour and smell. Where 
he did, he was there to make his abode. 

Hindustan was then the land to which adventures directed their steps, 
and Shah Jalal followed their example. He passed by a city of Yaman, 
the king of which was informed that a great Darwish was near. He 
accordingly sent a cup of deadly poison instead of sliarbat, to test his 
power. Shah Jalal at once divined its nature, and informed the king’s 
messengers that the instant the draught was swallowed, the king would die. 
The poison was quaffed without injury to the saint, hut, as foretold, the 
king died. 
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Shah Jalal proceeded on his courso, but four days afterwards lie was 
overtaken by the Shahzadah, who liad determined on leaving 1 his kingdom 
and on following the saint in his wanderings. 

After journeying for many days, they arrived at Pihli, where the 
celebrated Nizam-uddin Auliya then resided. When Sluih Jahil entered the 
city, Nizam-uddin was sensible of the arrival of a saint. He, therefore, sent 
messengers to search for him and to invite him to come and eat with him. 
Shall Jalal accepted the invitation and gave the messengers a bottle filled 
with cotton, in the centre of which he placed a live coal. The receipt of 
this wonderful bottle satisfied Nizam-uddin that this was no common 
Darwfsh. He accordingly treated him with every honour, and on his 
departure he gave him a pair of black pigeons. 

The narrative is now transferred to Silluit. In a Mahallah of that 
city, called Tol-takar, resided at this period Shaikh Burhan-uddin. How 
a Muhammadan got there, or what lie was doing so far away from 
his own countrymen, puzzles Muhi-uddin, who thinks that this solitary 
believer must have belonged to some Hindu family, and that be could not 
have been a true Muhammadan. Burhdn, the story goes, had made a vow, 
that if ho was blessed with a son, he would sacrifice a cow. A son being horn, 
lie performed his vow ; but as bad luck would have it, a kite carried olf a 
portion of the ilesli and dropped it in the house of a Brahman. The incensed 
Brahman went to Gaur Gobind, the king of Silhat, and complained. The king 
sent for Burhan and the child ; and on the former confessing that he had 
killed a cow, the child was ordered to be put to death, and the right hand 
of the father was cut olf. 

Burlun-uddm left Silhat and proceeded to the court of Gaur. The king 
on hearing of what had occurred, ordered his nephew (h/ut njit) y Sultan Sikan- 
dar, to march at once towards the Brahmaputra and Sunnargaon with an 
army. 

When news reached Silhat that an army was approaching, Gaur Gobind, 
who was a powerful magician, assembled a host of devils and sent them 
against the invaders. In the battle that ensued, the Muhammadans were 
routed, and Sultui Sikandar with Burluin-uddin lied. The Prince wrote to 
liis uncle, informing him of the defeat and of the difficulties met with in 
waging war against such foes. The monarch on receiving the news, ga- 
thered together the astrologers, and conjurers, and ordered them to prophesy 
what success would attend a new campaign. Their reply was encouraging, 
and Na<pr-uddin Sipahsalar was directed to march with a force to the 
assistance of Suit in Sikandar. This re-in forcemeat, however, did not restore 
courage to the Muhammadan soldiery, and it was decided to consult with 
Shall Jahil, who with 300 Darwishcs was waging war on his own account with 
the infidels. The Sultan and Naylruddin proceeded to the camp of the saints, 
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whore the Shah encouraged them by repeating a certain prayer, and pro- 
mised to join their army and annihilate the hitherto victorious army of 
devils. Along with the Shah were Sayyid Muhammad Kablr, Sayyid 
Ifaji Ahmad Sam, Shaikh Abul Muzaflar, Qazf Aminuddin Muhammad, 
Shahzadah Yamani, <fcc., &c. 

The advance of this army of saints was irresistible. The devils could not 
prevail against them, and Gaur Gobind, driven from one position to another, 
at last sought refuge in a seven* storied temple in Silhat, which had been 
built by magic. The invaders encompassed this temple, and Shah Jalal 
prayed all day long. His prayers were so effective, that each day one of the 
stories fell in, and, on the fourth day, Gaur Gobind yielded on the promise 
of being allowed to leave the country. 

The terms agreed to, Gaur Gobind retired to the mountains (Jcohistdii). 
While at his protracted prayers, Shall Jalal discovered that the earth on 
which he was kneeling was of the same colour and smell as that given him 
by the Makkah Darwish. He, therefore, determined on establishing bis 
abode there. With him remained Shahzadah Yamani, Haji Yusuf, andllaji 
Khaldl. The rest of the saints retired with the army. 

The remainder of Shah Jalal’s life was spent in devotion and in mi- 
raculous actions, which still live in the traditions of the people. It is 
believed that Shah Jalal never looked on the face of woman. One day, 
however, standing on the bank of a stream, he saw one bathing. In his 
simplicity, he asked what strange creature it was. On being informed, be was 
enraged, and prayed that the water might rise and drowfc her. He had no 
sooner expressed this wish than the water rose and drowned her. Other less 
questionable actions are related regarding him. For instance, he caused the 
corpse of Naylr-uddm Sipahsdlar, who died at Silhat, to disappear from a 
Mosque, while the friends were mourning over it. On another occasion he 
wished that a fountain like the holy Zamzam of Makkah might spring up 
near his abode, and immediately the fountain appeared. 

Shah Jalal was translated ( intiqdl ) the 20th of the “ Kali Cliand,” 
A. H., 591, in the 02nd year of liis age. 


T)r. Wise also writes — “ It is a curious fact that tho Shah is invoked 
by the Silhat gdnjah (hemp) smokers. I have got a Silhat lunatic, who 
every day before smoking his chlllum of tobacco invokes the saint in the 
following manner : — 

ILo ! Bishesliwar Lai , 

Tin lalih Pit Shah Jalal , 

Ek bar , dubara } Jagannath ji kd pigdrd 
Kham kd dudh bhat , bajdne ko dotard . 
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The chronology of the ‘Life of Shah Jal&l,’ as Dr. Wise observes, is 
confused. His death is put down as having occurred in 591, A.H., and he 
said to have visited Nizamuddin Aulia, who died in 725, A. H. Again, 
according to the legends still preserved in Silhat, the district was wrested 
from Gaur Govind, the last king of Silhat, by king Shamsuddin in 1381 
A. D., or 780 A. H., during the reign of Sikandar Shah, whilst ‘king 
Shamsuddin’ can only refer to Shamsuddin Ilyas Shall, Sikandar’s father. 

Dr. Wise also draws attention to the statement made by Ibn Batutah 
who “ from Sadkawan [Chatgaon] travelled for the mountains of Kamru 
[Kamrup, western Asa m]. * * Ilis object in visiting these mountains was to 
meet one of the saints, namely, Shaikh Jalal uddin of Tabriz.”* Jalal 
then gives him a garment for another saint ‘ Burhan uddin,’ whom Ibn Bat Utah 
visits in Khanbalik (Pekin). Ibn Batutah, as remarked above, was in Eastern 
Bengal, when Fakhruddin was king (739 to 750, A. IF.). But here again 
the confusion of dates and names is very great. Jalal uddin of Tabriz died, 
as we saw above, in (M2, and the Silhat Jalal is represented as a man from 
Yaman.t Neither Jalal nor Burhanuddin is mentioned "in the biographi- 
cal works of Muhammadan Saints. 

XV. Sikandar Sha'h II. 

The Itiyaz says that this king was the son of Yusuf Shah ; the other 
histories say nothing regarding his relationship. Stewart calls him “ a youth 
of the royal family,” but afterwards calls Fath Shah his “ uncle.” The 
Iiiyaz says that he was deposed on the same day on which he was raised to 
the throne ; the Ain i Akbari gives him half a day ; my MS. of the Tabaqat, 
two and a half days j Firislitali mentions no time ; and Stewart gives him 
two months. 

XVI. Jalaluddi'n Abul Muzafifar Fath Sha'h, son of Mahmud Sliali. 

Fatli Shah was raised to the throne, as “ Sikandar Shah did not possess 
the necessary qualifications.” The histories say that his reign lasted from 
887 to 896, A. H., and yet, they only give him seven years and live months 
(Stewart, seven years and six months). The inscriptions and coins, however, 
given below shew that he reigned in 886 ; and if the “ seven years and live 
months” are correct, Fath Shah could only have reigned till 892 or 893, 
which agrees with the fact that his successor Fi'ruz Shall II. issued coins in 
893. Fath Shall was murdered at the instigation of the Eunuch Barbak. 

Laidley has published two silver coins of this king, of which one seems to 
have been struck at Fathabad in 892. The following is a new variety.; 

# Lee, Ibn Batutah, p. 195. 

f Vide tho Silhat Inscription of 1505, given below under Husain Shah. 

J The coin given by Marsden as a Fath 8hahi does not belong to this king. 
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1. Vide PI. IX, No. 8. Silver. Weight, 158*65 grains. Fathdbdd , 
A. H. 886. (As. Soc. of Bengal, one specimen.) Circular areas. The margin 
consists of ornamental designs, resembling the niches in mosques and 
rosettes. 

Oii VERSE. — y\ j LWf 

REVERSE. — AA1 ajtjj x&s* ^UaJLjf $U 

Jalaluddunya waddiu Abul Muzaffar Fath S h 4 h Sultan, son of 
Mahmud Shah, the king — may God strengthen him with victory ! Fathabad, 886 . 

The following live inscriptions of this king have been received by the 
Society — 

1. Dhakd , 1st Zil Qa’dah, 886, or 2nd January, 1482. 

2. Dhdmrdi , 10th Jurnada I., 887, or 27th June, 1482. Published, 
J. A. S. B., 1872, p. 109. 

3. Bikrampur , middle of Rajah, 888, or August, 1483. 

4. Stmndnjdon , Muharratn, 889, or beginning of A. D. 1484. 

5. Sat <j don, 4th Muharram, 892, or 1st January, 1487. Published, 
J. A. S. B., Pt. I, 1870, p. 294. 

No. 16. The Fath Shdh Inscription of Bandar, near Dhakd. 

A. II. 8S6. (PI. VII, No. 1.) 

The Society is indebted to Dr. J. Wise for this important inscription, 
regarding which lie writes as follows — “ The inscription avas found on an old 
Masjid at Bandar, on the banks of a K’hal called Tribeni, opposite Khizrpur 
(Dhaka). This K’hal was in former days the junction of the Brahmaputra, 
Lak’hya, and Ganges. At its opening on the left bank of the Lak’hya, a fort 
still stands, said to have been built by Mir Jumlali [vide Journal, As. Soc., 
Bengal, 1872, Pt I, p. 96]. The place called Bandar is now a mile inland 
( vide PL IV), but during the height of the rains, the K’h&l is navigable for 
native boats. The inscription is the most perfect as yet met with in this 
District.” * 

Xi aXI j <sJJ| Jlii 

• unsaid &U| ^ ^ sAe *U| 

^UaLJJ \X> ellUl lJJjUaJ! 

e/d fpj&A] y) J UiJjl J!U ^UxLJl ^1 

Jjl AiUaU, Alii oil J-kUJI lU 

II I AjUIUj j j («£, 
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God Almighty says, ( Tho mosques belong to God. Do not associate any one with 
God.’ Tho Prophot, may God bless him ! — says, 1 llo who builds amosquo, will liavo a 
Castle built for him by God in Paradise/ 

This auspicious mosque was built by tho great Malik Baba Salih in tho reign 
of the king, the son of tho king, Jalaluddunya w add in Abul Muzaffar 
Fat h S hah, son of M ah m u d S h a h, the king — may God perpetuate his kingdom 
and rule! — on the 1st Zil Qa’dah, 886, A. II. (2nd January, 1182, A. J)). 

The builder of the mosque appears to have been a very pious man. 
Three miles west from Sunnargaon, Dr. J. Wise discovered a mosque built 
by the same man, and adjoining the mosque his tomb. The masjid is 
within half a mile of the mosque to which the preceding inscription belongs, 
and was built in 911, A.H. A portion of the date of the inscription 
is designedly, as it would appear, chipped off. 

No. 17. The Bdbd Sdlih Inscription of Sunndr g don. 

|Jj& ld.*J *U) £* )y:dJ Hi aU 1*j j &JUI JIS 

^ikJl jj) ^jjj j UjjJ) ,jUaL*J! ^ i ijJfjyJ] 

^>i!| fj CJ) diXU I iSU ai/i JkUJI t\l 

£A©ju«J j * # * b b ) J>\) ) 

)| JL^xid) 

God Almighty says, &o. [as above]. Tins blessed mosque was built in tho reign of 
Sultan * A 1 a u d d u n y a waddin Abul Muzall'ar II u s a i u S h a h , the king,— 
may God perpetuate his reign ! — by tho groat and liberal Malik, tho servant of the 
Prophet, who has mado a pilgrimage to Makkali and Madiuali and has visited tho two 
footprints of tho Prophet, 1L a j i 13 u b a S afi li. Dated 9*1, A.H. 

The wanting words are no doubt which would be 911. 

A small slab let in tho brick work of Uuba Salih’s tomb contains the follow- 
ing date of his death. 


No. 18. The Inscription on Bald Salih's Tomb. 

J L , ^ ^ ^1 jJI ^ aUI 

I) aUI 

Xxlc jff) ^ Lbjj * * # 

* * * ^1 ^ JjSI t *j j ** £>p ^_s> * * ^ WW 

O God! There is no God but He. Ho will surely collect you towards tho day 
of resurrection, and who is more truthful a speaker than God ? [<J<>r., IV. 89.] * # 
the tomb of the pilgrim to Makkali and Madiuali, who has visited both footprints of 
the Prophet, tho sorvaut of the Prophet (upon whom be pouco !), Haji Baba 
Salih * # (a lmutawaffd > who diod) on Habi’ 1., ... 2. 
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Thus it seems that he died in A. II. 912. Dr. Wise says — “ No one 
here has heard of the name of this pious man. The neighbourhood of these 
mosques is very <Jd. Qadam Rasul (the 4 Footprint of the Prophet*), a 
famous place of pilgrimage, on a mound some sixty feet high, is a little 
to the north-west. Gangakol Bandar is on the west, and across theLak’hya 
River is Khizrpur with the ruins of what I believe was the residence of ’Isa 
Khan, mentioned in the Ain i Akbari.” 

• A third mosque built by Baba Salih is in ’Azimnagar, District Dhaka. 

No. 19. The Baba Salih's Inscription of ’ Azimnagar . 

Ijls* ^ oyil) Jxi 1^ f L ; ide *U| JjL* ^Tfl Jti 

fj&d) |*k*AJ) * 

<) I ♦ Jj) ItU A'xj ^3 s* J ^Iks Ub 

The Prophet — may God bless kirn ! — says, * Make quick the prayer before the 
end, and hasten the naubat beforo death. This blessed mosque was built by the 
exalted, liberal Malik, Baba Salih, and the building was completed on the first 
Mukarram 910 [or 901, — the numbers are unclear]. 

No. 20. The Fath Shah Inscription on Adam Shahid's Mosque at 
JJikrampur {Dluxka District). A. H. 888. 

General Cunningham and Dr. J. Wise have each s&it rubbings of this 
inscription. 

^ c aaJ) iii aU j j rfJtfl Jli 

fill* rfJ rf.ll! UijJI ^3 ^0 jJU ^ ixlc rf.ll I 

tjC*] yax^ll uLU.<J| JkS? 44 ^} Iddfc 

^UaJUll y>) I j UijJJ JlU. ^ ! ^UaJLJ) 

J ,jUj AX*. L J*!» ) jLl ^j| 

ii AiUJu; j 

God Almighty says, &c., [as above]. This Jami* Masjid was built by the great 
Malik, Malik Kalur, in the time of the king, the son of the king, Jalaluddunya 
w addin Abul Muzaffar Fath S h a h, the king, son of Mahmud Sk&h, the 
king, in the middle of the month of Rajab, 888, A. II. (August, 1483, A. D.) 

Dr. Wise writes as follows — 

4 The Masjid of A'dam Shahid is in Bikratapur at a village called Qazi 
Qafbali, within two miles of Ballalbari, the residence of Ballal Sen. Mr. 
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Taylor, in his “ Topography of Dacca” states that A'dam Shahid, or Baba 
A'dam, was a Qazi, who ruled over Eastern Bengal. He gives no authori- 
ty for this statement, and, at the present day, the residents of the village 
are ignorant of this fact. They relate that Baba Adam was a very powerful 
Darwish, who came to this part of the country with an army during the 
reign of Ballal Sen. Having encamped his army near ’Abdullahpur, a 
village about three miles to the N. E., he caused pieces of cow’s flesh to be 
thrown within the walls of the Hindu prince’s fortress. Ballal Sen wasrery 
irate, and sent messengers throughout the country to find out by whom the 
cow had been slaughtered. One of the messengers shortly returned and 
informed him that a foreign army was at hand, and that the leader was then 
praying within a few miles of the palace. Ballal Sen at once gallopped to 
the spot, found Baba Adam still praying, and at one blow cut off his head. 

4 Such is the story told by the Muhammadans of the present day, 
regardless of dates and well-autlicnticated facts. 

4 The Masjid of Baba Adam lias been a very beautiful structure, but it 
is now fast failing to pieces. Originally, there were six domes, but three 
have fallen in. The walls arc ornamented with bricks beautifully cut in tlio 
form of flowers and of intricate patterns. The arches of the domes spring 
from two sandstone pillars, 20 inches in diameter, evidently of Hindu work- 
manship. These pillars are eight-sided at the base, but about four feet from 
the ground they become sixteen-sided. The mihrdbs are nicely ornamented 
with varied patterns of flowers, and in the centre of each is the representation* 
of a chain supporting an oblong frame, in which a flower is cut. 

4 The style of this Masjid is very similar to that of the old Goaldih 
Masjid at Sunnargaon and to that of Tsa Khan’s Masjid at Khizrpur.’* 

No. 21. The Fath Shah Inscription of Sunnargaon. A. II. 889. 

General Cunningham has sent a rubbing of the following inscription — 

^ ^ # )Ja. 1 HJ1 £/« Hi &U jj) y aIJI JlS 

Wfc> 

\j*c& ^ j folc dJJJ 

UjjJl JlU* d$c ^i 

* Dr. Wise, in ono of his letters addressed to the Society, makes the following 
remark on Sher Shah’s road from the Brahmaputra to tho Indus. 

“ I goo in the last volume of Elliot’s * History of India’ that doubts aro expressed 
of tliero ever having been a road made from Sunnargaon to tho Indus by Sh6r Shah, 
as mentioned by Eirishtah and others. In this district thoro are two vory old bridges, 
which local tradition states were constructed by that monarch, and which lie exactly 
where such a road would have been. One is still used, the other has fallou in.” 
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&JJ) dda*. ^>) ^UabuJ) j& la* I yJ- ^^tXl! y 

^iUaLu ^j>jJ 1 *. . . cJi^> XJjjJ ) l-5^o cVsr^-^l ^S\j * AiUaLu y AXLo 

H „ w ** gj 

y y t^Uk** ^ds)j^y yj.£&Sj.Mt y ^ 

y £uO AXw V— £j«i y 5jS aA$j> j£Ji!jM* 

))h\.^Jy 


God Almighty says, &e., (as before). And the Prophet Rays, &o., (as before). 

This mosque was built during tho reign of the great and exalted king, J a 1 a I- 
nddunya w a d d i n A b u 1 M u z a ff a r F a t h Shalq the king, son of M a h- 
mud S h a h, the king, — may God perpetuato his kingdom and rule ! Tho builder of 
tho mosquo is Muqarrab uddaulah, Malik uddin, tho Royal, keeper of the ward- 

robe ontsido tho Palace, the commander and wazir of tho territory of Mu’uzza m- 
4 b a d, also known as M a li m ii d a b a d, and commander of T h a n a li Ltiwiiijl. 
This took place during Muharram, 889. (A. D. 1484.) 

The geographical names occurring in this inscription have been discuss- 
ed above. 


Tiie H arstii' Kinos. 

The pretorian band of Abyssinians, which Barbak Shah had introduced 
into Bengal, became from the protectors of the dynasty the masters of tho 
^kingdom, and eunuchs were the actual rulers of the oiuntry. The very 
names of the actors during the interregnum between the end of the Ilyas 
Shah dynasty and the commencement of the house of Husain Shah, proclaim 
them to have been Abyssinian eunuchs ;* and what royalty at that time 
was in Bengal is well described by Abul Fazl, who says that, after tho 
murder of Fatli Shah, low hirelings flourished ;t and Firishtah sarcastically 
remarks that the people would only obey him who had killed a king and 
usurped the throne. Faria y Souza also says of the kings of that time : — 

“ They observe no rule of inheritance from father to son, but even slaves 
sometimes obtain it by killing their master, and whoever holds it three days 
they look upon as established by divine providence. Thus it fell out that 
in 40 years’ space they had 13 kings successively.” 

* Names as Kafur (camphor), Qaranful (clove), Firuz and Ffruzali (turquoise), 
Almas (diamond), Yaqut (cornelian), Eabshi Khan, Indil, Sidf Badr, &o. Camphor 
was looked upon as an anti-aphrodisiac (vide my Am translation, p. 385) ; lienee tho 
name was appropriate. The Fatli Shah inscription No. 20 mentions a Malik Kafur ; 
and we are remindod of tho Kafur Hazardiuan of ’Alauddfn’s reign. 

f * Tho kings of Bengala, in times past, were chosen of the Abassine or 4Sthio* 
pian slaves, as the Soldans of -Cairo woro some time*of tho Circassian Mamalukos/ 
Furchas. 
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The Habshi kings are Sultan Shahzadah, Firuz Shah, and Muzaffar 
Shah. Mahmud Shah II. appears to belong to tho old dynasty. 

XVII. Sulta'n ShaTiza'dah. 

(B«lrbak, tho Eunuch.) 

The owner of this odd title reigned either two and a half month? 
(Tabaqat and Firishtah), or perhaps eight months (Firishtah), or according 
to a pamphlet which the author of the liiyaz possessed, six months. • He 
was murdered by 

XVIII. Saifuddi'n Abul Muzaffar Fi'ru'z Sha'h (II.). 

(Malik Indil Habshi.) 

lie had been a distinguislied commander under Fath Shah, and proved 
a good king. According to the histories, he died a natural death after a 
reign of three years, in S99, — a wrong date. The liiyaz says that a 
mosque, a tower, and a reservoir, in Gaur were built by him. 

The coin published by Marsden as belonging to this king, has been 
shewn by Mr. Thomas to belong to Finiz Shall Bahiriani. 

The following passage from Joao de Barr os refers to either this 
king or Husain Shah : — 

‘ One hundred years before the Portuguese visited Chatgaon, a noble Arab 
arrived there from ’Adan (Aden), bringing with him 200 men. Seeing the 
state of the kingdom, he began to form ambitious projects of conquest.* 
Dissimulating his intentions, he set himself up as a commercial agent, and on 
this pretext added to his followers a reinforcement of BOO Arabs, thus rais- 
ing his total force to 500 men. Having succeeded through the influence of 
the JHandarija , who were the governors of the place, in procuring an intro- 
duction to the king of Bengal, he assisted that monarch in subduing the 
king of Orisa, his hereditary foe. For this service he was promoted to the 
command of the King’s body-guard. Soon afterwards he killed the king, 
and himself ascended the throne. The capital was at this time at Gaur.’ 

The chronology of Firuz Shah II. ’s reign may be fixed with the help 
of the following, apparently unique, coin, the original of which is in the 
British Museum. Col. Guthrie kindly sent the Society a east, from which 
the woodcut below has been made. The coin gives tho year 893 (A. D., 
1488). This year entirely agrees with the ascertained dates of jalaluddin 
Fath Shah’s reign, and with the earliest ascertained year of Muzaffar Shah. 
Firuz Shah II., therefore, reigned from 893 to 895, or 89G. The former, 
895, is perhaps preferable to 896, because both Mahmud Shall and Muzaffar 
Shah reigned in 896. 

I. Firuz Shah II/ Silver. No mint town. A. H., 893. (A. D. 
1488.) No margins. 
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Obverse. — *U| <>JlcL ^llaJLJi y\ 

Keyerse. — A 5r A>f>*. A^ f f Jy**j &+*:* di/f ill &Jty 



Sftifnddunyd wad din Abul M u z a fFa r F 1 r u z S h a h, the king,— may 
God perpetuate his kingdom and rulo ! Tlioro is no God but Allah, Muhammad is 
tho I’rophot of God. Treasury issue of 893. 

XIX. Na'siruddi'n. Abul Muja'hid Mahmu'd Sha'h (II). 

He was raised to tlie throne on Firuz Shah’s death, though the govern- 
ment was in the hands of one Ilabslu Khan. After a short time, Habshi 
Khan, and immediately after, Mahmud Shah, were killed by Sidi Badr 
Di wan all, who proclaimed himself king. 

Though the histories call Mahmud the son of Firuz "Shah, there is little 
doubt that the statement of Haji Muhammad Qandalfcm, preserved by 
Firishtah, is correct — “ In the history hy Haji Muhammad Qandahari,* it 
is written that Sultan Mahmud was the son of Fatli Shah, and that Habshi 
Khan was a eunuch of Barbak Shah, who by Flruz Shah’s orders had brought 
up Mahmud. After Firuz Shah’s death, Mahmud was placed on the throne ; 
hut when six months had passed, Habshi Kh&n shewed inclination to make 
himself king, and Sidi Badr killed him.” These facts agree well with the 
following circumstances : First, all histories say that Fath Shall, at his death, 
left a son two years old, and his mother, at Sultan Shahzadah’s death, 
declared herself willing to leave the throne to him, who had brought her 
husband’s murderer to account. Secondly, according to Muhammadan cus- 
tom, children often receivo the names of the grandfather ; hence Fath Shah 
would call his son Naciruddin Mahmud ; hut as the lcunyali must he 
different, we have here 4 Abul Mujahid,’ while the grandfather has c Abul 
Muzaffar.’ 

General Cunningham found the following inscription of this king, in 
Gaur ; unfortunately, the date is illegible. 

• Tho Lak’hnau edition of Firishtah. calls him * IJaj£ Mahmud.* Ilis historical 

work is not known at tho present day. 



No. 22. The Mahmud Shdh (II) Inscription of Gaur. (A. H. 89G P) 
(PL VII, No. 3.) 

aJJI ^aj aJJ |as^ ^xj ^ ^ AJU) ^1^ ^.axJ) JU> 

* f 

SI J JcUilj ^uyi txsr^^l ^AJ # 

^tkLJI alA O^-sr'' 0 JJiAsr^ljd UijJl 

^vls^ jJt jJa*«J| ^JacSI ^AJ Ajlk,U ^ AXLo Alii AJlA. 

CU.*^ ^ J; ] SI ^aAaJI j Li>-l>il ^i/Ail ^ *#* 

|| [S ijUiUj y ^A»au3 y 

Tho Prophet (may God bloss him !) says, ‘Ho who builds, &c., fas before], This 
mosquo was built in tho reign of tho king of tho time, (who is endowed) with justice 
and liberality, tho help of Islam and tho Muslims, N a c; i r u d d u n y a wad din 
A bill Mujahid Mahmud Shah, tho king — may God perpetuate his kingdom 

and rulo! — by tho great and exalted Khan Ulugh Majlis Khdn (illegible). Dated, 

23rd RabP 

Marsden Las published a silver' coin of this king, which has likewise 
no date (vide Numisin., PI. XXXVI, No. DCCXXIV); but, as Laidley 
correctly observes, he ascribes it wrongly to Mahmud Shah of Dilili. The 
legend of the coin is — 

Reverse. — ( P ) y a Mi aa^Ia ajJIaj 

Oil VERSE. — al£ Jj f j JotxJf 

The words biVadl wal-ihsdn are not clear, they may also be ^Loyll j 
as elsewhere suggested by me ; but the former coincides with the phrase used 
in the inscription. I cannot see the word which Laidley gives. 

According to the chronological remarks made by me regarding tho 
reign of Firuz Shah, we have to place Mahmud Shah’s reign in 89(3, A. H. 

XX. Shamsuddi'n Abul-Nasr Muzaflfar Shall. 

(Sidt Badr Diwanah.) 

The reign of this king, who is represented to have been a blood-thirsty 
monster, is said in all histories to have lasted three years and live months ; 
but his death at the hands of the next king cannot liavo taken place in 903, 
because his coins and inscriptions* mention the years 89G and 898. He must, 
therefore, have been killed in 899, the first year in which Husain Shah struck 
coins. 

A Muzaffar Shall inscription was published by mo in the Journal for 
1872, p. 107, from an imperfect rubbing. Since then Mr, W. M. Pourke 
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has sent me a clear rubbing with the date distinct. I, therefore, republish 
it with a corrected translation. 


No. 28. The MnzaJJ'ar Shah Inscription of Gangardmpkr . 





A. II. 890. (A. I). 1191.) 



Ijljl 


Jg&hJ ) cX^C ^3 


1 8>U*J) *jj& J 

Uj^J) 


^3 

3 «V 

a1I| 

Uac 




i j &.{Asc <GJ) tXl^ 


y) j 




1! LU 

iUj 



This mosque was built in the time(?) of tlio ronowned saint, Maulaua ’At a — may 
God render his gravo pleasant and may lie make Paradise his dwelling fhaco ! —dur- 
ing the reign of S h a m s u d dunya w a d d i n A h u 1-N a i; r M u z a ff a r S h a h, 
the king — may God perpetuate his kingdom and his rule ! Dated, A. II. 896. 

Mr. Bourke’s rubbing shews that the word sanuinmiah is cut into the 
second bar, which separates the third line from the second. Below the last 
line there is another line cut into the lowest bar ; but the letters are too 
small and partly broken to admit of a satisfactory reading. 1 can recognize 
the words ‘ Mu) la, Mubarak’ and mi' mar, i builder. 1 

Laid ley has published a silver coin of this king, the legend of which is 
{vide J. A. S. B., Vol. XV, for 1846, PI. V, No. 19)— 

Obverse. — & ljj oJA. ^IkLJi ^.jf j 

djUaJL* ^ 

Margin . — Cut away. 

Reverse. — The Kaliinah. Year, illegible. 

Margin — the four Khali Tabs. 

The Honorable E. C. Bay ley is about to publish a gold MuzafTar Sliahi, 
which seems to be of 890, A. 11. ^ 

Muzatfar Shah, according to the lliyaz, built a mosque in Gaur. 
General Cunningham has sent the Society a rubbing of another inscription 
from the Chhota l)argah (Niir Qutb ’A'lam’s D argali) in Hazrat Panduah. 
It is, in point of execution, a very line inscription. 

No. 24. The Mnzajfar Shuli Inscription of JPanduah. A. 11. 898. 

Vide PI. VI, No. 2. 

j J;l ,jl <ej) Jli 

Jj j U*T <3 oOj ^ jwj 



§3 


lJaaj ljUsiS) 1 ^ 

<JJ yJJ 

^$\.G - , -^la# Jk^w ^ JiS^I Cl? ,««£*** ^jUSaH) ^aA <■— d^Asr*' 0 

t ^ f jj jj jj 

^*)^**2^***^^i v 1 1 **aa1i icA& aj # %j.\9 aiii j|^i) ^ 'kj-'M ao i 

\J>* UJ 

^a?aJ) ci?^£ ^j.^i.a1) ^J3^a5) jJjW) 

>/j >+> 

^ 5$^®! ) 2 Ajljal^w J All) <JkJ.2v. ^jIpIsiIau fcl/i joh/Q All ^j| 

^a^ ^-’1 ^A^uHl ^'. / * ^a*X«**<®JI^ ^ILuu^j ^Aa£ ^ lj^aaJI jjkft) L ^ aj 


J lA.^i^'O ^.'j^ aU) ^ a!*^ <1L}jC cXaST^ 0 ^A/jo V.uk.aJ J 

AjUjl^J ^\A*uJ ^jl^J ?A«< ^j>3 <. fjlA/« 


r 

^ gj 

.Aaj aJJ) 4a1-w 


•AaJI jjk& ^AJ 


Cod Almighty says, ‘ Verily, tlio first house that was founded for men, is the one in 
Bnkkcih [Makkah], blessed, and a guidance to all beings. In it are clear signs : the 
place of Abraham, and who entered into it, was safe, and God enjoined men to visit 
it, if they are able to go there ; but whosoever disbelieves, verily God is independent 
of all beings, [Qor. Ill, 90 to 92.) 

In this Sufi building the tomb of the. pole (< t'lfb) of polos was built, who was slain 
by the love of the All-Giver, the Shaikh of Shaikhs, May, rat N urul II a q washshara’, 
Sayyid Qutb ’A lam— may God sanctify his beloved secret, and may God illumi- 
nate his grave! This house was built in the reign of the just, liberal, learned king, 
the help of Islam and the Muslims, S h a m s u d d u n y a w addin Ahul- N a (} r 
M u zatl’ar 8 ha h, the king, may God pei-]K>tuato his kingdom and rule, and may Ho 
elevate his condition and dignity ! This house was built during the khilajUt* of the 
Shaikh ul-Ishim, the Shaikh of Shaikhs, son of the Shaikh of Shaikhs, Shaikh 
Muhammad Chaus— may God Almighty ever protect him! 

Dated, 17th Ramazan, 898. [2nd July, U93.J 

Nur Qutb ’Alain was mentioned above among the Saints of Paiiduali. 


The Hu^iiTsi Dynasty. 

On Muza liar Shah’s death in SOD, ’AlauclcUn Husain Shall, son of Sayyid 
Ashraf, usurped the throne. Of the reign of no king of Bengal —perhaps uf 
all Upper India before the middle of the 10th century — do we possess so 
many inscriptions. Whilst the names of other Bengal kings scarcely over 
occur in legends and remain even unrecognized in the geographical mimes of 
the country, the name of “Husain Shah, the goad,” is still remembered from 
the frontiers of Orisa to the Brahmaputra. 

I have treated of the chronology of the reigns of Husain Shah and Ins 
successors in my article, “ On a new king ol Bengal, Ac.,” published in the 
Journal, for 1872, Pt. I, pp. 331 to 310, and according to that paper, we 
have — 

* Thu reiga, if I may say so, of a spiritual teacher. 
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1. ’Alauddin Abul Muzaffar Husain Shall, 890 to 927 (929 ?). 

2. Nagiruddin Abul Muzaffar Nu^rat Shah, 927 (929 V) to 9139. 

*3. ’Alauddin Abul Muzaffar Fhuz Shah (III.), 939. 

4. Ghiyasuddin Abul Muzallar Mahmud Shah (III.), 940 to 944, 
(defeated by Slier Shall). 

I have now only to describe a few unpublished coins and to give 
several new inscriptions belonging to the reigns of these kings. 

XXI. ’Ala'uddi'n Abul Muzaffar Husain Sha'h. 

Marsden (PI. XXXVIII, Nos. DCCLXXIX and DCCXOI II) has given 
two different Husain Shahis, the former of Fathalud, 899, A. IL, and the 
latter of Hu saina bad, 914, A. II. # Laidley has two new types, one struck 
at llusainabad, 912, A. H., and the other {vide his plate, No. 21) resembling 
that of Marsden, but with a dilferent legend. The cabinet of the Asiatic 
Society contains a few new varieties, with and without dates. 

1. Vide PI. IX, No. 9. Silver. Weight, 103*57 grains. No mint- 
town. A. H. 900. (As. Soc. .Bengal, one specimen). Circular areas ; no 
margin. 

Obverse. — y\ | j UjaJl iU 

PEVERSE. — 1** Ajibhoj <*£Lc o^l 

Col. Guthrie in a MS. list of Bengal Coins in the British Museum 
quotes Husain Shahis struck at Jannatabad (llusainabad ?) in 918 and 919. 

The inscriptions belonging to Husain Shah’s reign are most numerous ; 
the date of the latest two is 925, A. 11. Those of whiolf the Society has 
received rubbings from General Cunningham are marked [G. C.]. 

1. Hunger, 903 ; mentions Prince Danyal. Published Journal, 1872, 

p. 335. [G. C.]. 

2. Machain , Farganah Ballijrur , Dhaka, 22nd Junuula I, 907, or 3rd 
December, 1501. Deceived from Dr. J. Wise. 

3. Bonhara, in Bihar, 908. Published, Proceedings 1870, p. 112. 

4. Che ran, in Bihar, 909. Published, Proceedings 1870, p. 297. f 

* Marsden reads the latter date 917. On the former coin, the king’s first name 
is spelt instead of with an intermediate ivaw. This wdw should 

not bo road : it arises from a whimsical rule of a class of pedantic Katibs who main- 
tain that the vowel u after a long d, as in ’ Alan, requires “ a support.” 

The obverse of the latter coin, to which X alluded in the note to p. 301 of the 
Journal for 1870, Pt. 1, is still a puzzle to me, though X have wasted much time in 
looking at the coin, patiently waiting for a happy guess. I now believe that the 
second line is djjJhlw^jl£U| alqdim bisal/anatihi , the last word being written discon- 
nected, as suUanahn on the reverse, liut the third line is unclear. The woight of the 
coin is 162 (3 A grains. 

f For a Gaur Inscription of 1)00, vide Glazier, Report on Rangporo, 1873, p. 108. 
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5. Silhafy Oil. From Dr. Wise. 

0. Maid all ,, Oil. [G. C.] 

7. Sunndrgaon , Oil. Given above, No. 17. 

8. JLazrat Panduali , 015. [G. C.]. The rubbing is unclear. 

0 to 11. Gaur, two of 01(3, and one of 018. [G. C.] 

12. Sunndrgaon, 2nd Raid’ II., 010, or 7th June, 1513. [G. C.J 

Published, Journal, 1872, ]>. 333. 

13. Ihrb/u'un, 022. Published, Journal, 18(51, p. 300. 

14. Dhtimrdi, 022. Published, Journal, 1872, p. 110. 

15. Minina ry don, 15th vSha’ban, 025, or 12th August, L5L0. [G. C.J 

10. Gaur , 025, or A. D. 1510. Published with plate, J. A. 8. 13., 

1871, Pt. 1, p. 25(3. 

No. 25. Tlic Husain Shah Inscription of Machain. (A. H. 007.) 

wW JJ wN> 

Ai <UJ| ^ c iu <*.(/ ^X: ^ Axle <iij) ^1,0 ^xjJ| JLf 

OJ sV »N» ^ f 

f'ic ^XoJj )<A& ^ ^Xj * 4X:srG ^3 &Hso Ijj u 

^xw=s: J ) v 1 cVx^ ^jUaLvil UjjJ) 

Jj UJ UJ 

&XMi J ; S] ^ L L ^ 3 AAIsI** ^ ^1/0 ^jj| 

)) X. j ^X.MJ 

The Prophet says, &e. f Ac. (as before). This Jami’ mosque was built by tlic great 
and liberal king ’A 1 a u d d u n y a w a d d f n A b u 1 M u z a If a r il u s a i n 8 h ;i li, the 
king, son of Sayyid Asliraf ul-llusaini — may God perpetuate his kingdom and rule! 

Dated, U2nd Jumada 1, UU7. (3rd December, 1501). 

No. 26. The Husain Shah I ascription of Silha(. A. H. Oil. 
j)t\j xj aa! 1 AaxxJ I # ^x^f ) ^ ) aJJ 1 ^ —** o 

* # jXgfd) L jAxi) iX JJ J ^ 

fic ^jUaLuJ) ^ f ftf*^ l?** JUp- 

1 \-XJ AiUaX^ j xSL< A.X ^JdJI j 

jj j jS.lidj.Mi j L -.Is :*" 0 yX£ 

}j j jaLz * • Xam 

In the name of God, the merciful and the clement! 11 e who ordered the erection 
of this blessed building, attached to the house of bemiit (Silhat) — may God protect 
it against the ravages of time ! — is the devotee, the high, the great, * * # Sha ikh 
Jala I, the lien nit-, of Kan y u — may God Almighty sanctify his dear secret ! It 
was built during the reign of Sultan ’Alaudduiiya wuddi n Abul M u z a 11 a r 
Husain Shall, the king, by the great Khan, the exulted lvhaqan, Khalu; Khan, 
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keeper of tlio wardrobe outside the palace, commander and wozfr of tlio District 
Mu’iv/zamabad. In the yoar 911 (A. D. 1505.). 

In this inscription Shaikh Jalal, whose biography was given under 
Yusuf Shall, is called Kanyai, i. e. of Ivanya, which appears to be a place in 
Arabia. 

He is said to have 4 ordered’ the erection of the building. This can 
only refer to an order given in a dream, as in the ease of ’All Shah and Jalal 
Tabriz!. 

No. 27. The Husain Shah Inscription of Maid ah. A. H. 911. 

JJ JJ JJ Jj 

AJ aU) aU j A>lc A if | ^juJ] 

fAA | jdax*J) ) jdb # Aisr ) aIa* llX) 

jj jj jj jj 

L ^ XXmkS ) U— fj+h] ^UaXuJj fcLJ/ IxijJj 

1! j Xx*m Ajlialw j A«(Jj cVlA. 

The Prophet says, Ac., Ac. This Jami’ mosque was built by the great and liberal 
king ’ A 1 a u d d u n y a w a d d i n A b u 1 M u z a If a r 1 1 u s a i u S h a h, the king, son of 
Sayyid Ashraf ul Husaim — may God perpetuate his kingdom and rule! In the year 
911. (A D. 1505). 

No. 28. A Ilusain Shah Inscription from Oaur . A. II. 910. 

«jj s*» 

^UaLiJ] ^<aJI Till*" ^5^ I uA-xll li*&> As 

JXuj ^UaJUJ) t>\& jZ&'A I ^.j) | j UijJ) ^ll£ ^.CoJ ) ^lax-JI 

JJ %jj yjj ijJ . 

)) aA&X'wO j >. AXu> ^ AfJxlww j a£L< aU) AlA. ) k- ^ 1 

The door of tlio tomb of the venerated Shaikh Aklii Sirajuddin was 
built by the great and liberal king, ’A 1 a u d d u n y a w a d din A b u 1 M u z a If a r 
Husain Shah, the king, son of Sayyid Ashraf ul-IIusaim — may God perpetuate 
his kingdom and rule! In the year 910. (A. D. 1510.) 

Shaikh Akhi was mentioned above among the saints of Oaur. 

No. 29. Another Ilusain Shah Inscription from Oaur. A. 11. 916. 

JJ JJ Ok* JJ JJ 

IjJoJl f^XoJI Jax«J| ^UaLuil ^s iLc^J) «_Axl| Iti Jt) ^ c ij 

•• ♦♦ 

jj jj jj . . . ^ '* J * ** 

aJU 1 cXlA L ^Ix^VkST ) s^Sj^h I t>Aw ^x*u^. ^AiiuJ] j.j) A ij 

jj ** ^ 

Ax>« ^ aA&^j ^ yc) ^ AibsA« j %j,/Q | ^ Ig) ^ Ailhtlvu ^ a£JL/« 

) J AA^X/uO 2 J.MH.C 



The door of this tomb was built during the reign of the exalted and liberal king, 
’A 1 6 u d dunya waddin A b u 1 M u z a if a r II u a a i n S h a h, son of Sayyid 
Ashraf ul-Husaini, — may God perpetuate his kingdom and rule, and elevate his condi- 
tion and dignity, and may JIo rendu]’ his benefits and evidence honorable ! In the 
year 91G. (A. I). 1510.) 

No. 30. A third Husain Shah Inscription from Oanr . A. [{. 918. 

UjjJ) jHfi jJaa-J) ^HalwJ) JfC ^ g i ^*03^1 cjUJ) |<JJb ^ g XJ 

**» +> m jj 

aJJ| jIa. ^ ^xWsr) ^ yj] 

)) AjIiAmO ^ AjUai«# j aJl* 

This gate of the Fort was built dui ing tho reign of the exalted and liberal king 
’A laud d u n y a w a d din A b u 1 Muza tf a r II u s a in Shah, the king, son of 
Sayyid Ashraf nl- If usaini — may God perpetuate his kingdom and his rule! In tho 
year 018. (A. D. 1612.) 

No. 31. The Husain Shah Inscription of Sunnargdon. A. II. 925. 
aJJIj Ij^I aU) IjXjJ Hi aJJ ^1 ^ aUI JJi 

OJ ^ Jj jj 

U>dJ) ^i <ysr' 4U * j ) ^0 A* ) aUc aJJ) ^ajJ| Jli 

JcAJb * aW| ^i j^a} ^ ^s Xj - 

Aj A* t> lA. l ^XXa^2Z ) t— <A >au ^1 ^jX***sk ^a1sH.*«aJ) ^jUalw 

sjj 

^jlxxA H/o AjUalw ^ 

|| aAajuwJ ^ 

God Almighty says, Surely tho mosques, Ac., (as before). And tho Prophet 
says, &c., &c., (as before). 

This mosque was built in the reigu of the king of the kings, Sultan Husain 
Shah, son of Sayyid Ashraf ul-Iiusaim — may God perpetuate his kingdom and rule ! 
This mosquo was built by Mulla liizabr Akbar Khan, on the 15th Slia’ban, 025. (12th 
August, 1510.) 

XXII. Natouddi'n Abul Muzaflfar Nusrat Sha'h. 

Of the inscriptions belonging to the reign of this king, I have pub- 
lished three, viz . — 

1. Sunndrgao n } 929, or 1523. [G. C.] Published, Journal, 1872, 

p. 338. 
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2. Sdtcjdon , Ramazan, 93G, or May, ta£9 . Published, Journal, 1870, 

p. 298. 

3. Qaur, Qadam Rasul, 937, or 1530-31. [(1. C.] Published, Journal, 
ls72, p. 338. Vide Glazier, Rangpore Report-, p. 108. 

A few weeks ago I received a black basalt slab from the old mosque 
in M angalkot, Rardwan District, with the following inscription — 


No. 32. The Nu^rat Shah Inscription from Mangalkot . A. H. 930. 


Uuj aJ aU) ^Xj aJU lAsr***' 0 +Lu s Axb A.UI ^xJJ) 

^tlaJ^JI^laLx^Jl ^UaLuJ) J^.c ^ Ijjfr ^ ^xj AXsr^l^i aJx^o 

^.x«^ ^IkLJ) yil ad) jj) ^ UijJl ^>L> 

Ax>Lj j Ailkl*« j A.CL< AJJI <aLA. ^IkJLuJ) aL/jo 


^ ajr 


Tho Prophet says, He who builds, Arc., (as before). This .hum’ Mosque was 
built in the re'gn of the exalted king, who is tho son of a king, N a <; i r u d d u 11 y & 
w addin Abul Muz a tf a r N u 9 r a t S h a h, the king, son of H u s a i 11 S li a h, 
the king — may God perpetuate his kingdom ami rule! Tts builder is Khan Miyan 
Mua’zzum, son of Murad Haidar Khun — may his honor continuo ! In the year 930, 
A. II. (A. D. 1521) 

The following important inscription I owe to the l^idnoss of J. R. 
Reid, h\sq., C. S., A’zamgarh, N. W. Provinces, who sent me a rubbing. 
The slab was found on the right bank of the G’luigra, near Sikandarpur. 


No. 33. The Nucjrat Shah Inscription of Sikaiularpur , A'zamgarh. 

A. H. 933. 


e / 0 ^ J \y») aU) S) Ail S 

(-t-aJ ) # AXsr^ } | ^ Aii 1 ^ J UidJI ^ 

y) ^.jJI ^ UidJI j*c U JjlxJI vijU) |J^J 

jtb j cVxs^Li! *dUfi 'iyCj ^3 Alii ^UaJLJ) *LA ^X^a. 

L/j ^k Ax*« fV ji%* s s* tjd jJAcLAa. 

l! AjUjumJ j ^XaIj ^ 

Tli ere is no God, Aus. He who builds a mosque, &o. The founder of tho mosquo, 
during the reign of tho just king N a 9 i r u d d u n y a waddin AbulMuzaffar 
N n 9 v a t Shah, son of Husain Shah, the king— may God placo him among tho 

number of his servants !— is tho groat Ulur [Ulugh], i. e. the great Khan Khan, 

commander of the district of Khar 1 d. O 11 tho 27th liajab 933. (29th April, 1527.) 
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The inscription confirms the histories, according to which Nuyrnt Shah 
extended his authority over the whole of Northern Bihar ; and as Kharid 
lies on the right hank of the G’hagra, Nuyrat Shall must have tem- 
porarily held sway in the A’zamgarh District. 

The coinage of this king contains numerous varieties, among which 
there are several struck by him during the lifetime of his father. The 
latter coins are mostly of a rude type, and look debased ; besides, they are 
restricted to the Sundarban mint town of Khalifaiabad (Bagherhat) and 
to Fathabiid. They cither indicate an extraordinary delegation of power 
or point to a successful rebellion. 

1. 1 Ida PL TX., No. TO. Silver. Weight, 15 T OO grains. Khalifat - 

abaci , 922, A. H. (As. See of Bengal). Circular areas ; no margin. 

OBVERSE. — j ^UabJf ^IkLJf 

REVERSE. — 

ur 

9. Vide PI. IX., No. 11. New variety. Silver. Weight, 1(>5M 
grains. Mint town ?. A. El., 927. (Cabinet, As. Soe. of Bengal.) Circular 
areas ; no margin. 

OBVERSE .- — j j.+cb ^UaL~J| 

REVERSE. — <*£bo tdJt. oJA ^LbLJl 

9 r v <Cihlwo j 

3. Vide PI. IX, No. 12. New variety. Silver. Weight, 1G2 952 
grains. No mint town, or year. Circular areas, and scollops in the margin. 
The characters are neat. (As. Soe. Bengal.) 

Obverse. — A s in the preceding. 

Reverse. — [ S ] &£bo alA sl£ 

I am doubtful as to the correctness of the last words yad i ILnrmuzd , 
* by the hand (engraved by) Hurmuzd.’ The characters, though smaller, are 
clear, and yet it is dillicult to suggest anything else. 

The years of the three Nuyrat Shahjs published by Marsdcn and Laidley 
are not clear; they may be 921 (Marsden) and 927, or 951 and 927. The 
Cabinet of the As. Soe. of Bengal, besides the above, contains six different 
types, among which there is a silver coin struck at Nu^mtabad, 921 A. II., 
but it is not clear to what locality this new name was applied. 

N uyrat Shah’s name as prince seems have been Na^ih Khan ; at last 
this would explain why tho histories call him Nayib Shah. 

He was succeeded by bis son 

XXIII. ’Ala'uddi'n Abul MuzalTar Fi'ru'z Sha'h (III). 

The Kalnali inscription (A. H. 959) of this king, which I published in 
the Journal, for 1872, Ft. I, p. 352, is of some importance, and I now give 
a plate of it ( vide PL VII, No. 2). The name of this king is only 
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mentioned in the Biy&z, and though we do not know his source, his statements 
have, in several instances, been proved to be correct. In the MS. of his 
work in the As. Soc. of Bengal — the only copy I know of at present — this 
king is said to have reigned three years , which is impossible ;* but Stewart 
found three months in the copy which lie consulted. 

The Society’s cabinet possesses a specimen of this king’s coinage, 
struck in 030, A. IT., the same year as mentioned in the Kalnah inscription. 

1. JUe PI. IX., No. 13. Silver. Weight, 163 215 grains. Husain - 
aha (I, 030, A. H. Circular areas. The margins are divided into four 
quadrants, at the beginning of each of which there is the letter nun , and 
in each quadrant there is an arabesque, which looks like the word . The 

same design is given on Marsden’s Nucrat Shah. 

Obyetise.— y\ UijJf ^UaLJf c ,UkLJf 

KeVEBSE. — AiUahw ^ AxJbe aJU f oJLa ^UaJLJf ^IkLjf 

Firuz Shah 111. was murdered by his uncle 

XXIV. Ghiya'd-uddPn Abul Muzaffar Mahnm'd Sha'h (III). 

General Cunningham’s Gaur Inscription of this king, dated Oil, was 
published by me in the Journal, for 1872, Ft. I., p. 330. 

Our Society possesses a coin of Malunud Sluili of the same type as the 
one published by Laidley. He refers the coin to 033 ; but the Society’s 
specimen has clearly 013 A. JI. The concentric circles ^ntain the words 
hadr i shah 2 , or ‘royal moon.’ 

General Cunningham lately sent me the tracing of a Mahmud Shalii 
round copper coin, which has the same inscription on both sides, viz. 

But though the phrase hadr i shuhi 
seems to shew that the coin belongs to Mahmud Shah (III.) oj‘ Bengal, it 
would be desirable to have specimens with dates or mint towns. 

Mahmud Shah is mentioned in i)e Barros’ work, from which the fol- 
lowing facts are taken. Nuno da Cunha, the Portuguese governor of Goa 

[ ], sent in 1531 Alfonso do Mello with two hundred men in live ships 

to Cliatgaon, which then again belonged to Bengal, in order to effect a set- 
tlement. Be Mello, on his arrival, thought it wise to send a few of bis men 
with presents to Gaur, where Mahmud Shah, who tyrannically held the 
crown, kept his court, in great apprehension of being deposed, but with such 
state that only his women amounted to the number of 10,000 ; but though 
De Mello’s men found in Alfa Kh&nt a friend, the king imprisoned them, 

♦ The passage, Tiowover, is corrupt. Vide Journal for 1872, Pfc. I, p. 339. 

f This is, no doubt, tho Alfa Husain! of Baghdad, montioned by me in J. A. S. B. 
1872, Pfc. I, p- 337. 
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and gave orders to seize De Mello in Chatgaon. The latter was shortly 
after treacherously captured with thirty of his men and was sent to Gaur,* 
where they were kept strictly confined, because Antony de Sylva Meneses 
had soon after taken reprisals and sacked Chatgaon. Now at that time Slier 
Khan and his brother ’Adil Khan had deserted from the Mughiil to the king 
of Bengal. But Slier Khan wished to revenge the death of the youth whom 
Mahmud had slain,— De Barros means Firuz Shah 111. — to procure the 
throne. Slier Khan, therefore, made war on Mahmud, and the king 
asked his Portuguese prisoners to assist him in the defence of Gaur. At the 
same time Babelo arrived with three ships sent by the Goa Governor, to 
demand the release of* the captives, and Mahmud after securing their co- 
operation sent them to Gorij [Garin] near K’halgaon, where they valiantly, 
though in vain, opposed Slier Shah. Mahmud, pleased with their prowess, 
applied to Nuno da Cunha for further assistance ; but when Perez de Sampayo 
came with nine vessels, he found Gaur in the hands of Slier Khan and heard 
that Mahmud had been killed. 


III. 

I now conclude this essay with my readings and translations of the 
Bihar collection of rubbings from the time of Muhammad Tughluq to the 
year 1155 A. D. 

The first inscription is taken from the vault of one Sayyid Ahmad Pir- 
Paliaf, regarding whom nothing is at present known in Bihar ; but it seems 
to refer to the building of a portico by a near relation of Muhammad 
Tug] ilmp 


No. 34. The Muhammad Tutfhluq Inscription of Bihar. A. II. 737. 


S' 0 jjfjj A3 


l ijtUj Ijj — < 2 * 





_,<* — ij T ^ — 4 


^Lyx) owi 


ZyAkJ f L5' 1 - 

8 hi £ 

### ejd 'T k Lr /C 


* The Portuguese deseribo Gaur as three leagues in length, well fortified, mid 
with wide and straight streets, along which rows of trees were planted to shade the 
poople, “ which sometimes is in such numbers that some are trod to death.” 
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1. I praiso God a hundred times, and abundantly glorify Ahmad, the elect. 

2. This lioaven- touching portico was erected 

3. The world- adorning M uh a mm ad, who breaks through the ranks, the sha- 
dow of God in evory realm, 

4. A b u 1 M uj a h i d, tho Khalifah of high dignity, 

5. Tho builder of this desirable edifice is tho slave Mubarak Mahmud, 

6. Of royal descent, tho grandson of Shall 

7. This dynasty, on account of its elevation, has obscured tho memory of 

Subuktigin i Gliazi. . # 

When this... was erected, I said, it was 737, A. II. (A. D., 1336-37.) 

If the name in the sixth line were not broken away, we might fix the 
name of the builde^ with the help of p. 451 of Uarani’s history. 

Nos. 35 to 37. Tho Malik Ibrahim Ba//yii Inscriptions of Bihar. 

The next three inscriptions belong to the Dargah of Ibrahim Abu 
Bakr Malik Bayyu, who is par excellence the saint of JJihar. The shrine 
lies on the hill to the north-west of the town. 

Malik Bayyu was first mentioned by Buchanan, who supposed him to 
be a purely mythological personage. Mr. T. W. Beale next published in his 
valuable Miftah uttawarikh (p. 90) the first of the following inscriptions. 
Col. E. T. Dalton also mentions him in his i Ethnology of Bengal’ (p. 211), 
and says that Jangra, a Santal Rajah, destroyed himself and his family in 
the Fort of Cliai Champa, Hazaribagli District, when he heard of Malik 
Bayyu ’s approach. 

The ‘ Mujawirs’ or custodians, of the shrine claim to dc descended from 
the Malik. According to traditions still preserved among them, Ibrahim 
Malik Bayyu was an inhabitant of Butnagar, and was sent by Muhammad 
Tughluq to chastise Hans Kumdr, Rajah of Ilohtasgarh. The Rajah 
frequently came to Bargaon, the great Buddhist monastery, to worship. He 
oppressed the poor Muhammadans of the country. Now it happened that 
an old woman, a Sayyidah, killed a cow, in order to celebrate the nuptials 
of her grandson, when a kite snatched up one of the bones, and let it fall 
near the place where the Rajah worshipped. The Itajali was, of course, 
enraged, and put the Muhammadan bridegroom to death. At the advice of 
her friends, the old woman complained to Muhammad Tughluq. Being 
uncertain as to whom lie should intrust with the command of an expedition 
against liaijs Kumar, he consulted the astrologers. They told him, “ This 
very night a storm will occur in the city, of such violence that all the lights 
will be extinguished. In whose bouse a lamp may be found burning, he is 
tlie man best litted for the undertaking.” lhraldm Malik Bayyu was found 
reading the Qoran by lamp-light, and next morning he was appointed to 
command the expedition. He at once advanced to Bihar, and surprised 
liajali Hans Kumar at the Suraj Pok’har, Bargdon. Although the liajah 
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escaped to Rohtasgarh, the number of tho slain was so great, that Malik 
Bayyii returned with fifty sers weight of sacred threads. He now occupied 
himself in subduing the warlike tribes of tho province, and unfortunately 
fell at tho moment of victory, liis enemy Rajah Hans Kumar having been 
killed in the same battle. Malik JJayyu’s body was brought to Bihar ; 
and the Rajah’s head and the sacred threads were buried at the foot of the 
hill, which still bears the name of Mund-mala. 

According to the inscriptions on Malik Bayyu’s shrine, he died, 
apparently peacefully, on the 13th Zil Hijjah, 753, or 20th January, 1353, 
in the second year of Firuz Shah’s reign and about a year before his 
invasion of Bengal. 

No. 35. 

jjj** <xS 

jjj \ cij j* lIAjjj f 

1. In tho time of tho reign of tho workl-taking Shah (may tho midk i nauruz 
bo in Bihar !), 

2. The king of the world, Sultan Firuz, who was victorious over tho kings 
of the Universe, 

3. The angelic Malik Bayyii Ibrahim, who in his faith was as zealous as 
Abraham, 

4. In tho month of Zil Hijjah, on a Sunday, of tho time, whon thirteen (days) 
of the month had boon in grief,* 

5. In the your 753 A. 11., travelled on that day to Paradise. 

6. (1 Lord, in Thy 'kindness, make tho uecount of tho last day light for him ! 


No. 

v-jUif jf y> 

cjLLA. on jd 

J<c — jBj 

v [y^LSlr^y a 

cJ a.j’pA-w *S A rJ LoJj 

1. This Jdglrdar of Bili&r is tho Mali! 
of whose sword the sun turns his head. 


36. 

^jtka/o 

jj f 

Soy*** ** 

the sword of the dynasty, from tho point 


# Tho poetry is bad enough, but metrical slips also occur. Tho metro is short 
Juxzaj j and the t in ‘ hudust’ has boon elided. 
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2. Like his namesake (Abraham), he broke idols, so that in the future world 
tho title of ‘ Iconoclast’ might be given him. 

3. (He is) the warrior who breaks tho ranks (of the enemies) $ wlion ho ar- 
ranged his ranks, Kustam fell into feverish restlessness, and Bahman lost his firmness. 

4. Although the sun defeats the army of the planets, ho makes at last for 
himself a screen of the mountains.* 

5. „ On tho day of the sun it was, on a Sunday, when, like a ruby in a stone, 
he (Malik Bayyu) went away from the world, in order to sleep, 

6. When thirteen days had passed away from tho exalted month of Zil Hijjah, 
aud 753 years of tho era. 


No. 37. 


y y AajA j| ib 

y — £ 

J<> J J* LS^l *l> j 

\j jyt 


y *-' 0 y at AGf 

0*^-0 ^ ^Aam Cw,\ Aar? 

\ p cSt 

V>) ^ op ji 


1. In this dome, which in a spiritual sense has a higher value than the domo of 
heaven, 

2. Sleeps a lion, from whose dread (unintelligible), 

3. The pivot of the realm, Ibrahim Abu Bakr, who wielded his sword for 
t ru th likei 11 a idar ( ’ A If). 

4. Such a warfare, such a conquest of realms, will not take £tace a second time 
in the seven realms. 

5. O God, as he has now fallen down at Thy door, open in mercy Thy door to 
him ! 

6. Perfume the walls of liis grave with the musk of Thy mercy and the camphor 
of Thy forgiveness ! 


No. 38. The Firuz Shah Inscription in the Ohho(d Dargcth . A. II. 7G1. 

The Chhota Darg6h of Bihar is the shrine of Badruddm Badr i ’Alam. 
This faqir came from Mirat’h, is said to have spent a long time at Ohatgaon, 
and settled at last in Bihar, where he died in 814 A. II., or 1440 A. D., the 
tetri kh of his death being jyj, * he joined the glory of the Lord.* 

It is said that the famous Sharafuddm Munyari had invited him, but Badr 
delayed in Ohatgaon, and only arrived in Bihar forty days after Sharafud- 
din’s death. w 

The slab stands in the northern enclosure, and curious to say, has on 
the other side Inscription No. G, given above. It thus contains the name 

* The light of the sun is so strong that the planets are not visible; but even tho 
sun sets and loses himself behind the mountains. So also Malik Bayyu. 
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of the Bengal Firuz Shah on one side and that of the I>ihli Firuz Shah on 
the other. We often find slabs with Hindu carvings on one side and 
Muhammadan inscriptions on the other; but I have not heard of a 
Muhammadan inscription having been treated so ; for it is repugnant to the 
feelings of a Muslim to have God’s name walled up. The slab is now 
considered an infallible cure for evil spirits of all sorts. 



ei»jl — 4 


ebf jji 

vetif 


jji* jjd *iy 





<wtl/o el' dlto 

y £\j d y XSjf* 





y X *> 


1. Tin’s auspicious building was renewed in the reign of tlio justice-fostering 
king, 

2. The lord of the world, Firuz Shah, through whom niches and pulpits 
[i. t?., mosquo.^J llourishod, 

3. Through the exertion and at the request of the special slave, (who is) the 
Reportm 1 2 (hon'l) of the District, in the time of the just king, 

4. An angelic man, a noble whose guarantee is sufUeiont, a wise man, renowned 
in the seven realms. 

5. ►Seven Hundred years have passed away of the Era of the llijrah, and sixty- 
one besides. 

0. May the king on the throne of power remain for ever victorious and successful, 
as (indicated) by his name ! 

The following two inscriptions are of importance for flic history of the 
Dilili empire. 

No. 99. The Muhammad Shah Inscription of Bihar. A. II. 792. 

This inscription belongs to the ruined mosque in Kalur-uddinganj, the 
most northern Mahal lab of the town of Bihar. The mosque lias three 
cupolas, the centre one circular, the others octagonal. Two of its lofty 
minarets have fallen down. 

liegarding the king, vide Mr. Thomas, ‘ Chronicles,’ p. 900. The metre 
(long ramal ) precludes the possibility of an error in the date. 

1. In the time of the *rcigu of S h a h M u h a m mad, the illustrious, this Masjid 
beenrno generally used, (by) the grace of God, the Creator. 

2. When Klnvajah Ziya, son of ’Ala, erected this edifice, it was 792 after tlio 
llijrah, (AD. 1390.) 
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N6;“ 40. The Mahmud Shah (of Dihli) Inscription of Bilidr. A. H. 799, 

This inscription belongs to the Khdnqdh , or cell, of Ziy& ul Haq, 
governor of Bihar, who was mentioned in the preceding inscription. The 
slab was found in the cluster of religious buildings known in Bihar as tho 
Chhota Takyab, 4 the small cloister,’ in which there is the tomb of Shah 
Diwan ’Abdul Wahhub, who is said to have died in 109(5, A. H. 

As the inscription mentions Mahmud Shah as the reigning king in 
799, it follows that Nuyrat Shall was not acknowledged as opposition king 
by Malik Sarwar of Jaunpur, to whom Bihar then belonged. Vide 
‘ Chronicles,’ pp. 312 to 317. 

Ixj 

jdij ij Ijlj j| b (X^ixAa 

1. During the reiirn of the king of the world, Mahmud Shah, Ziya ul 
Haq, governor of tho province, built this Khdnqdh . 

2. Seven hundred and ninety-nine years lmd passed since tho ITijrah, when this 

asylum was completod. May it bo tho rofugo of the weak ! (A. D. 1397.) 

Nos. 40 to 42. The Mahmud Shall (of Jaunpur ) Inscriptions of Bihar . 

(A. H., 847 and 859.) 

From the preceding inscriptions we see that Bihar, in the 8th century 
of the Hijrah, belonged to the Dihli empire. With the establishment, im- 
mediately afterwards, of the .Jaunpur kingdom, it was separated from Dihli. 
Bihar with Qanauj, Audli, Karah, Dalamau, Sandela, Bahrltch, and Jaunpur, 
had since 79(1 been in the hands of Malik Sarwar Khwajahsara, who had the 
title of* Sultan ushsharq,’ or ‘ king of the East/ He does not appear to have 
struck coins, and the fact that the preceding inscription does not mention 
his name, confirms the statement of the histories that he did not assume the 
ensigns of royalty. He was succeeded by his adopted son Malik Qaran- 
fui* whose elder brother Ibrahim ascended the throne of Jaunpur in 804, 
under the title of Sultan Shamsuddin Abul Muzaffar Ibrahim Shah. After 
a reign of forty years, he was succeeded by Nayiruddin Mahmud Shah (814 
to 862), to whose reign the following three inscriptions belong. 

The inscriptions do not mention Mahmud’s leunyah ; the coins (Thomas, 
Chronicles, p. 322) do not even give his first name. But as Naciruddin 
Mahmud Shah of Jaunpur is the contemporary of, and has the same name 

* This word is goncrally dorivod from the Greek caryophyllum , a clove ; but the 
Qhiyasullutjhdt derives it more correctly from the Hindi karn , ‘ear/ and pin'd, flower, 
because women and eunuchs often put a clove into the lobe of the ear. An ear- 
ornament, rosombling the head of a clove, has also the same name. It is possible 
that Malik Qaranful, like Malik Sarwar, was a eunuch. 
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as Nafiruddm Malimud Shah (1) of Bengal, care is to he taken not to 
confound tlio two. # 

The first of the following three inscriptions belonged to a mosque 
which stood opposite to the Chhotd Takyali, on the opposite bank of the 
Adyanadi, in liiluir. The mosque has disappeared ; only a large square 
stone platform is left, where the slab was found. 

The second and third inscriptions belonged to the ruinous Paliarpur 
Jami’ Masjid. 

No. 40. 

AUf <0J | (Jli # AUf 

|| Axs^f iSxf 

fb i >sz~' A) ^h^a/0 (JxAlj j 

4^-'Lx*v w tj j 

LaJj/o j ^±*^1 Or* 

lj|jO [) ^7* J Cul/C J OwtiwiXj ^ 

crd 

jjAojJfij ^O/cLsJ 

Iii the namo of Cod, tlie merciful and ilio (dement, llo upon wliom bo pence 
(the Prophet) says — “ lie who builds a mosque for Cod, for him will Cod build a 
house iu Paradise. 

1. I3y divine grace and for tlio sake of Mustafa [the Prophet], the Jum’ali 
mosque was built in the reign of the faith-nourisiiing king 

2. Shah Mahmud, son of Ibrahim tho Just, a king who takes realms from 
kings, (and) gives beggars tributo. 

3. The builder of this mosque is tho great lawyer, who is puro in liaturo, tlio 
beloved of the Prophet and of Murtaza (’All), 

4. Tho chief and tho centre of tho w r orld, the perfect Sayyid, with wdiom realm 
and faith, religion and tho royal house, take refugo, 

5. (Who) ordered this building (to be erected), ho tho boat in tlio Eastern 
(Jaunpur) kingdom, the Jagfrdar ( muqti *), tho lord of this district, Na<pr ibn i Bahti. 

(3. This building in Bihar is stronger than the portico of Kisrii •, ii is a Ka’bah 
•in grandeur, and in loftiness the edifice of sublimity. f 

7. It was on tho 1st Jtajab, of tho year 847 A. 11., [25th October, 14 13, A D.] 
w’hen with the assistance of God the first prayer was read ( ujdmat shud) in this 
mosque. 

* The Jaunpur Mahmud Shall! coins generally have tho word sul(ant , and 
allude to tho investiture by some Kh till fall. 

+ Tho phrase in line 6 is a Hindi construction for the Persian 

Comparative. 
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No. 41. 

aj AiJi ^ aJLI I +$LJ\ &xIp Jli # f — 


$Li (^Ih I Ar* 3 ** 

^♦Jbuljw; cAwai y jxL> fj^iy AiiLj 
^x&i^^aLcjgLo U^«X/of j(mj Jib 

C^.lb 

$AA 

jJ fjj ^fjb 


• o* u** 

yW J W } i J*& ly**} ^J)^? 

fijfi j&+6 C*£l» * 

^ l^; iX> \£ & U** f^y? Uj £* U ssr" 0 
&Uj'Q yl& S^j ji fJbjJjOS* j yXAt 

*)ji *if if* W ^ u jf 1^ L^J 

j A/o i+xA& AaIJu^I^. 

U>lf?h**|j£. cr *A tX+A.| jl 


In the name of God, &c., (as above), 

1. Blessed be God, in the timo of Na<jiruddunyd waddin 8hdh Mah- 
mud, son of tho righteous S h & h Ibrdhfm [of Jaunpur], 

2. The hero of tho world, the refuge of the kingdom, tho noble chief, who through 
the mercy of the Lord of the Universe has found grace to do good, 

3. Built this Jami’ Masjid in such a way, that on earth the aroh of its structure 
dwells together with the moon and the fish.* 

4. Its pulpit and niche, from the excess of tho loftiness of (their) dignity, have 

received such a lustre that even tho Rufi ul Amin (the warden of Paradise) has 
approved (of them). ^ 

G. And from tho upper world, the call comes continually down (to oarth), * This 
is the garden of Eden, enter it (and live in it) for ever.* 

6. Wednesday, tho 27th of the month of fasting (Ramazan) of the year 859 in 
the date of its erection (14th September, 1455, A. D.). 

7. Ahmad (the Prophet) sinceroly (bci-jdh) desires to protect this religious 
building for tho sake of the pure spirit of Shaikh Sharaf ui-haq w a d d \ n.f 


No. 42. 

<Slf AUf ^1# aD |tXsr w0 yj ^yo fiLJ| <Jult jlj • yJj aU| !»■■■■ »»* 

It ii^l ^ U*I 

Jtrif+3 slsikfA* cJxCLb j j sVl d>jy*£. j/eU. 

ty+pe* 5 Li o3 i LL » wtfif j\j*f** (JjU j+XAjyjf $t& JyJ A&f 

* I, e. f the building is so high, that it touches the moon, and its foundation is so 
Jeep, that it touches the fish, upon which the earth is supposed to rest. 

f The metre is as bad as the poetry. To get out the metre, we have to road tharf 
or f/iara/— which is Hindustani, and havo to scan haqqa w addin. 
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*U j JUj , ijljsr >i 3 

In the name of God, <feo. 

1. The Jami* Masjid, by tho grace of God the Lord, and for the sake of Mu#af6, 
tho Lord of power and dignity, 

2. Was( orocted) during tho reign of a king, tlie fame of whose justice surrounds 
the west and tho oast, (extending) from tho back of the fish to tho moon, 

3. Namely, the son of Shah Ibrdhim the Just, the exalted, tho sun of Royalty, 
the king of the world, Mahmud Shah (two distichs illegible). 

6. Tho glory of tho holy templo (in Jerusalem), tho honor of tho Haram (the 
temple in Makkah) 

7- The slave Fazlullah wrote this on the 27th day of the Fast, A. U. 859 (10th 
September, 1455, A. D.) 


^ £>&+) y vi*jj 


I now bring this essay to a close. It has extended over more pages 
than I originally had intended. I hope in a short time to put together the 
collection of inscriptions belonging to the Patlian and Mughul periods, 
received by the Society from General Cunningham and Dr. J. Wise, 
to whose unwearied exertions Bengal History owes so much. In the 
meantime it would be well if other members also, and all such as take an 
interest in the subject, would send rubbings and coins to the Society ; for 
r in the absence of written histories it is only from mural and medallic re- 
mains that we can expect to gain a correct knowledge of the history of 
Bengal. 


T JlBLR 
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Statements of the Histories. j Ascertained Dates 
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(III), (son) 3 months none. 939 935 939 

24 Ghiyasnddfn Abnl Mozaffar Mahmud 
Shah (III), (son of }io. 21) — de- 
feated by Sher Shah, none. to 944, dies ' 943 - 941 940 to 944 

945 ( 
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